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INDUSTRIAL AND EDUCATIONAL TOYS ‘ LA under various names, 


For nearly a score of years the name Milton Bradley & Co. 
has been familiar in all households blessed with children, and 
their toys, games, and home amusements have always been 
not only unobjectionable, but positively elevating to the tastes 
and morals. 

Children may be educated as much in their play as in their 
studies, and any toy or amusement that trains them to do 
something, or to make something, or to know the beautiful 
from the ugly, gives them that which will be of as much value 
in life as any other education they can possibly receive. 


In this industrial or constructive feature lies the secret of 
the remarkable success of American toys in competition with 
the old German goods. When those were once broken the 
child had no power to reconstruct, and the break was sure to 
come at a very early stage in theiruse. With the combination- 


AGRICULTURAL FAIRS 


toys of the present day the child may pull to pieces and put 
together at pleasure, constantly producing some form or com- 
bination new to him, and thus unconsciously becoming a de- 
signer and inventor. 

In their large, five-story manufactory at Springfield, Mass., 
Milton Bradley & Co. have facilities for the production of ele- 
gant and artistic goods, rarely possessed by toy manufacturers, 
and they seem to believe that the public in this country have that 
love for the beautiful by which they will intelligently discrimi- 
nate between artistic merit and mere bulk of lumber and metal. 


They have this season brought out several toys that are very 
attractive and popular, and the most beautiful of all is called 
Tue FLYER TRAIN, consisting of a Locomotive, Tender, and 
Drawing-room Car. The Locomotive is a very perfect model 
of a first-class passenger engine, with the parts painted, gilded, 
and decorated in natural colors. The car is ornamented by a 
combination of oil-colors and chromo-lithography. When 
shackled up the train is nearly four feet long, and it will not 
be safe for our readers to let the boys get a good view of it at 
Christmas-time unless they have about two dollars to invest. 


reconstructed as originally printed, and that having been ac- 
complished, the fun was over for that time. A new toy called 
MATCHED PicTURES is entirely different in principle. The 
set now published is called Scenes in the Far West. Various 
parts of res and landscapes are so ingeniously designed and 
printed, that with forty pieces several hundred different pic- 
tures can be made, representing Indian and frontier life in 
the West. In fact the combinations are almost unlimited. It 
must be seen to be understood, and ten green stamps will se- 
cure it by mail if not otherwise procurable. 


An Improvep GAME or AuTHORS. — Many have 
heard the name Authors Improved, and some have even played 
with the cards without discovering or appreciating the best 
points. In addition to the superior quality and water-proof 
enamel finish of the cards, there are four special cards, desig- 
nated as “Authors Improved,” “Illustrations on Steel,’’ 


** Morocco and Gilt Binding,’ and a ‘“‘ Blank Card.”” These 
cards, at the end of the game, serve to increase the value of the 
books with which they are placed, and the simple rules gov- 
erning them doubles the interest of the game, giving a new 
zest to the most popular as well as one of the oldest of the 
modern social games. 


GEOGRAPHICAL maps 
have long been very useful and popular amusements for the 
children, but there has been a demand for something more 
perfect. As heretofore made, dissected maps have been 
mounted on heavy pasteboard, and then cut up at random into 
the most irregular pieces possible. But Milton Bradley and 
Company, at the suggestion and earnest solicitation of prom- 
inent educators, have brought out an elegant edition of the 
map of the United States, mounted on thin wood-board, and 
sawed accurately to the State boundary-lines, so that viewed 
from the back or front each piece is a valuable object-lesson, 
impressing the form of the State permanently on the minds of 
the children. Each map is put up in an elegant, moulded, 
wooden box, with beautiful lithographic label in colors. 


Tue Excursion Steamer “ ” is another 
very popular and attractive toy, — a companion to the Flyer 
Train. It is two feet long, handsomely ornamented in colors, 
with silk pennant and National flag. When drawn over the floor 
the walking-beam works up and down in a natural manner. 


Tue Homesteap is a combination- 
toy representing, when set up, an old-fashioned farmhouse and 
surroundings, of fifty years ago. The large barn and little red 
house, with the grindstone, trees, barnyard, cattle, horses, 
sheep, stone-boat, etc., etc., combine, in various forms, to re- 
produce scenes familiar to hundreds of parents now far re- 
moved from the scenes of their childhood among the New- 
England hills. 

HE AGRICULTURAL Farr is similar in general construction 
to the above, and represents a first-class country fair, with 
cattle, horses, sheep, pigs, dining-tent, lemonade, Punch and 
Judy,booths, jete, 


THE 


Fun anptNonsense. — A class of comical readings 
have always been popular amusements, on the principle that 
‘*@ little nonsense now and then is relished by the best of 
men.’ These consist of a simple narrative, with numerous 
blanks to be supplied by random readings, from cards distrib- 
uted to the company. Among the best are ‘‘ Poetieal Pot- 
pie,’ ‘ Aunt Huldah’s Courtship,” ‘‘Reveries of Jemima 
Spinster,” “Sam Slick’s Visit to Paris,” ‘‘ Visit of Japhet 
Jenkins and Sally Jones to Boston.”” The last two are now 
combined in one box, at the former price of either game. 
Conversation Cards are old and standard, and the set pub- 
lished by Milton Bradley & Co. have, for answers, poetical 
quotations, which add to the interest for adults and youth. 

“ Magic Fortunes” also afford much amusement in a social 
company, if manipulated by a person with a little ability to 
pleasantlyiweave the indications of the emblematic cards into 
a connected prediction. 


"MATCHED PICTURES.---Scenes in the Far West. 


Everysopy likes to be entertained; everybody 
needs instruction. Milton Bradley & Co. afford opportunity 


for both at once in the game of ‘‘ Worps AND SENTENCES.”’ 
It may be engaged in by any number of persons capable of 
reading and spelling, — may be even played by one with a 
dummy, — and consists in the formation of words of not less 
than three letters each, and sentences, —in one form single 
words, in another separate sentences, — from letters drawn, 
one ata time, by the players in turn, from a box containing 
the letters of the alphabet, in about the same proportions as 
they are distributed in the printer’s “‘ case,’”’ printed on paste- 
board cards of a convenient size. The combination and 
changes possible are vast in number. Thought and memory, 
concentration of mind, celerity of brain-action, — all are re- 
quired to play it well, and all are cultivated by its practice, 
to a greater extent than in any game, except perhaps chess, 
now in vogue. But, unlike chess, it does not weary or ex- 


-haust the brain-power; for the element of the amusing con- 
stantly relieves the strain upon the mind. 


Woop Eneravine.—Many boys, especially those with 
printing presses, have occasion to make small wood-cuts of 
monograms, emblems, odd letters, ete. Milton Bradley & Co. 
put up a neat box, containing four good engraving-tools, 
drawing-triangles, tracing and impression-paper, and a pam- 

hiet of instruction in drawing and engraving, with which = 
iabebious boy, with a little patience, may very soon do wor 


enough to pay the cost of the outfit. , The same firm also put» 


up, in similar form, all the necessary materials for the fasci- 
nating occupation of with explicit directions, 
revised from the German and French, by which such beanti- 
ful decorations, mottoes, ete., are made from natural leaves, 
ferns, etc. Either box is mailed for $1.00. 

A Kinprerearten SHop.—Milton Bradley & Co. 
were the first parties to manufacture Kindergarten Gifts and 
material by machinery in this country, and no one who 
has been through their large factory, very pleasantly termed a 
‘* bee-hive”’ by one writer, and has seen the new and ingen- 
ious machinery, adapted to all the delicate and accurate work 


NEW-ENCLAND HOMESTEAD. 


to produce the most satisfactory work possible. Mr. Bradley 
has also given the method careful study, for the past ten years, 
and has originated some of the occupations now most popular. 


A New Invention. There has been a want long 
‘felt in small printing-offices, for a cheap card-cutter, capable 
of cutting a full sheet of card. A printer, after several years’ 
| experimenting in various directions, has invented a very novel 
and ingenious machine, which is sold under the name of THE 
Premium CARD-CuTTER, at the low price of $10.00. The 
blades are only twelve inches long, and yet a full sheet of card 
can be cut into small cards with perfect accuracy, without the 
aid of any other cutter. Nothing can be more acceptable for 
a Christmas-present to a young printer than a Premium Card 
Cutter, manufact’d by Milton Bradley & Co., Springfield, Mass. 
For a three-cent stamp the above firm will send, to any ad- 
dress, an illustrated catalogue of 36 pages, containing a full 
description of all their toys, games, and novelties. 


involved in their varied productions, will doubt their abilit~ 


| 
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CHEMICAL 
APPA RAT US, 


Every Variety. 


H. B. & W. O. 


[HAMBERLAWN, 


Suitable for Analytical, Technical, and Scientific use. 
BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 
528 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


DESCRIPTIVE PRICED CATALOGUE 
on application. 
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A Brain and Nerve Food.—Vitalized Phosphates. 


THIS DIFFERS FROM ALL OTHER TONICOS BECAUSE IT IS COMPOSED OF THE VITAL OR 
NERVE-GIVING PRINCIPLES OF THE OX-BRAIN AND WHEAT-GERM. 

Physicians alone have prescribed 193,490 packages. It restores lost energy in all weaknesses of mind or 
body; relieves debility or nervousness ; gives vitality to the insufficient growth of children ; strengthens the 
digestion ; cures neuralgia and prevents consumption. It restores to the brain and nerves the elements that 
have been carried off by disease or overwork. F. CROSBY, 


666 Sixth Avenue, New York. 
For sale by Druggists ; or by mail, $1.00. 245 
and of- 


HALL & BENJAMIN, LIBRARIANS seer: 
191 Greenwich Street, NEW YORE, of palo, private, and Sentey 
anc 
SCIENTIFIC SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS, 5 system. P When open, with end 
For Colleges, Laboratories, Chemists, Schools, &c., &c. 
Large New and Priced 


F sections to the wall, forms a 
neat office for the Librarian, and gives him full contro- 
of the Library. Closes compactly. Is self-locking. The 


Sent free on receipt of 
E. B. BENJAMIN, BARCLAY-ST. N.Y.. SE 
Importer and Manufacturer of 
School and Laboratory Apparatus—Pure Chemicals, USE Zari 
Agent for Non-Blistering Platinum. 
and Rare Chemicals. ess. WA 
. $12.8 day at home easily made. Costly The 
$72 saute tree ontfit free. Addreas TRUE & Co., Augusta, Me. Rest Known. Feraerisucp, 1824, 


REDUCTION PRICE! 


Before selecting your Sunday-school Helps for 1880, send for free samples By our 
iodicals: The National Sunday School Teacher $ The National Quarterly ; The 
Scholar's | Weekly, and The Little Folks. They are Reduced in Price, Newly 

Illustrated, Re-arranged, and in ot. made better than ever. 
_ ADAMS, 5 BLAC & LYON PUB. CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 


The Best School and Drawing Pencils! 
PENCIL CO. co TEACHERS, Scholars, Professors, Artists, and all 
we a others requiring a good Pencil should ask for 


those stamped 


AMERICAN,” 


made by the American Lead Pencil Co. The quality is 
aaranteed EQUAL, and many experts pronounce them 
SUPERIOR, to any others made. 


Por Illustrated Catalogue and samples address 


AMERICAN LEAD PENCIL 0O., 
483 & 485 Broadway, NEW YORK.§ 


E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, 


150 Tremont St., Boston, 


ee and Chemical Apparatus. 


Illustrated Catalogue sent free, on application. 
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HU NT “BROTHERS. 
New-England General Managers 


(THE ESTEY ORGAN 
THE ESTEY ORGAN METHOD, 
213 zz 608 Washington Street, BOSTON. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches. 

Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. FULLY 

WARRANTED. Catalogue sent. Free. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 


PRATT & CO., 


SCHOOL FURNISHERS, 
Booksellers and Stationers, 
142 & 144 GRAND ST., NEW YORK, 
Manufact'rs of the celebrated 
“Triumph” & “ Triamph Study” 
SCHOOL 

Dealers in all k 

SCHOOL MERCHANDISE. 
Send 25 cents for our new Catalogue, 184 page. and 
over 300 illustrations. - 


School, Hall, and Office 


terns. The FEARLESS is the 
only bolted and braced School 
Desk, and has no equal. 


“New-England School Furnishing Co. |. 
31 Franklin 8t., Boston. 


Sold at all Stationers, or sent on receipt of $1.50 
KEUFFEL & ESSER, NEW YORK. 
Importers and Manfrs, of Drawing Papers & Materiais, 


VRASL. 
WORKS, CAMDEN, N. Jd. 


the annoyance of chalk-dust by using An- jyus= PUBLISHED-—SENT FREE. Con- 
Ayol D drews Dustless Eraser. Most durable Eras- plete History of Wall Street Finance, containing 
market. Send 15c. for sample to BAKER, Prat | valuable information for investors. Address BAXTER 


& Co., Publishers, 7 Wall &t., New York. 
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LPHA DUSTLESS ORAYONS, cheaper than chalk white 


Furnishers, 142 and 144 Grand N.Y. 
$3a 


Guars JUMBER CARDS. PRA 
samples ICHOLS ALL rom- and clean. Send for sample to BAKER. TT &Co. 
field 8t., or & HEATH, 13 Tremont Boston, | School , 142 and 144 Grand St., New York. 


CAROLINE CARPESTES, Teacher Eng. 


I. J. 


“BY FAR THE BEST _ 


thing of the kind I have ever seen.” 
F. A. ALLEN, Prin. of Pennsylvania State 
Normal School, Mansfield. 


A NEW METHOD FOR THE STUDY OF 


English Literature, 


By LOUISE MAERTZ. 
12mo. Flexible, Interleaved. Price, $1.00. 


sous ©. RIDPATH, A.M., Prof. of Belles-Letters and 


History, inlaze Asbury University, writes: «| 
am much pleased with Miss Maertz’s Question- 
Manual of English Literature. 1 can use the work 
to good advantage in connection with my texts and 
books of reference. My class is already two 
months advanced in the study. None the less, you 
may send me 23 copies.” 

Literature, 
Lasell Seusinary Mass., wri satisfies me 
better than any hing else I nell ever seen in the 
shape of a text-book on that subject. I regret it 
was not received in time for introduction this year.” 


MOSES OCOIT TYLER, Prof. of Eng. Literature, Univer- 


sity of Michi . writes: “I think it excellent, es- 

jally for st ulatin students to look up matters 
for themselves. es, and for putting the results into 
definite shape.’ 


D.S. enseeny, D.D., President of Lake Forest Uni- 
writes 


en : “I am greatly pleased with 
me Serta s New method for the study of English 
Two excellences ~ strike me 
at once: First, the clear philosop istory run- 
ning through the work, which Har it as far as the 
les apart from the ordin works on English 
terature. . Second, its calling into exercios the 
mental activity ‘of the pupil in finding the material 
for himself in the received authorities on the sub- 
This gives the method immense advantage 

over the ordinary cramming process.’ 


EDWARD BROOKS, Principal of State 
Millersville, Penn,, writes: 
w Method will cultivate a taste for literary wieay 

that will tend to make them students for life.’ 


Raymond’s Orator’s Manual 


A practical and phil aoegsioe treatise on Voca 
Culture, Emphasis, and ture, together with - 
lections for Declamation and Reading. Designed 
as a text-book for schools and colleges, and for py 
lic Speakers and Readers who are obliged to s 
an instructor. By GEORGE L. 
, Professor of Oratory, Williams College. 
‘aes’ Cloth. Price, $1.50. 


J. W. CHURCHILL, Prof. of Elocution, Andover Theo- 
logical Seminary, Mass., writes: “ As a manual of 
the art of delivery, itis a careful, elaborate, lucidly- 
arranged and commendabl brief compendium of 
the recognized principles of Vocal Culture, Expres- 
sion, and Gesture; and it is illustrated with a judi- 
cious copiousness ‘of choice examples from the best 
literature. The work is evidently that of a skillful 
teacher students of oratory the re- 
sults of philosophical thinking and successful expe- 
rience in an adtnirable form anda narrow compass.” 


Boise’s Homer’s Iliad. 


The first six books of Homer’s Iliad; with explana- 
tory notes, and references to the Grammars of 
Goodwin and Hadley. A new edition, with notes 
revised and largely rewritten. $1.50. 


ee 


R. B. YOUNGMAN, A.M., Fret. of Greek, Latagotte Col- 


lege, Penn., w Far in advance of an 

tion for schools and dothenes that I have seen. 

Prof. of Greek, Marietta Getioge 

$ he original work I have always regar d 

os the aa best edition of a Greek classic ever 

made in America, and every change in the new 
seems a decided improvement.” 


JONES’S EXERCISES IN 


Latin Prose Composition. 


With references to the leading Latin Grammars. 
By ELIsHa JONES, M.A., Assistant Professor of 
Latin, University of Michigan, author of “ First 
Lessons in Latin” and Exercises in Greek Prose 
« Composition. 12mo, leather back. Ret. price, $1.00. 


ALREADY ADOPTED in the following among 


many other Institutions, viz.: 


Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. 
Phillips-Exeter Academy, Exeter, N. H. 
St. Pauls Sch 
HMepkins Grammar School, New Haven, Ct. 
Colgate Academy, Hamilton, N. VY. 
Oberlin College, Vassar College. 


d, N. 


1, 


Western University of Penn., Pittsburgh. 


Washington and Lee University, Va. 


FURNITURE Kte., Ete., Ete. 
OROWELL, A.M., Prof. of Latin, Amherst College, 
Of the most improved pat- *T shall recommend it heartil ly to 


the Pringipal. of the High School in this town.” 


A. PEREING, A. M., of Philli Acad- 
writes: 


omy: I am so muc with it 
I Monit pat it into a class of pupils, who 
will take up the subject\of Latin Composition in 
the course of two or three weeks. It seems to me 
to present all the good fentures of ..... and to 
be — more symmetrical and better adapted to 


ISK ROR L | 
T E R B R K’ SALE BY ALL DEAL "ba Nehooi, - writes: "Jones 
- ee of the kind with which I a: uainted. It isa fi 


reek Prose Com- 


com nion- book for  Jonee’s 
por on,’ which we have used for several years 
with perfect satisfaction.” 


*,* Correspondence in reference to these or 


any of our publications respectfully invited. 


LIBERAL TERMS FOR INTRODUCTION. 
Any of our books will be mailed, postpaid, 
on receipt of price by 


S.C. CRICCS & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 
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CHICAGO, ILL. 
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A LITTLE WHILE. 


What is this that he saith ? 

** It is but a little while.”’ 

And trouble and pain and death 
Shall vanish before His smile. 


** A Mttle while,” and the load 
Shall drop at the pilgrim’s feet, 

Where the steep and thorny road 
Doth merge in the golden street. 


But what is this that he saith ? 
** A little while,’’ and the day 
Of the servant that laboreth 

, Shall be done forever and aye. 


O the truth that is yet untold! 
O the songs that are yet unsung! 
O the sufferings manifold, 
And the sorrows that have no tongue! 


O the helpless hands held out, 

And the wayward feet that stray 
In the desolate path of doubt 

And the sinner’s downward way! 


For a silence soon will fall 
On the lips that burn for speech, 
And the needy and poor that call 
Will forever be out of reach. 


** For the work that ye must do 
Before the coming of death 
There remaineth, O faithful few, 
But a little while,”’ he saith. 
— Sunday Afternoon. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


Wuar Epvucation SHoutp Do.—It seems to me 
nature designs very few people to be scholars, but when 
so many make a failure of life we are greatly surprised, 
and say they had a good education, when in reality it 
was for them the worst education in the world, because 
they were not fitted to do their work. The result of 
education should be to elevate one’s uses, but some- 
times a student himself reminds one of the cheap 
wooden box in which his books are packed. We cer- 
tainly have different capacities for assimilation of men- 
tal food, and I think that to be gifted with a tenacious 
memory and a brain that is not constructive, and a 
little heart that will always be poor and have nothing 
to give, is a most melancholy state of affairs. There is 
a certain kind of character which, if it tries to bea 
scholar, is a miser with its wealth, because it does not 
know how to spend and make use of it.—Sarah 0. 
Jewett, in “Good Company.” 

PoxiricAL InDEPENDENCE.—Every honest voter is 
bound to take the ticket offered him and scrutinize it 
carefully, and erase every name of a candidate who is 
unfit to hold office. The fact that a worse man is run- 
ning on the other ticket is no reason why he should 
vote for a bad man. He cannot excuse himself for do- 
ing wrong on the ground that if he does not do it some- 
body else may do a greater wrong. — Editor's Table ; 
Good Company, No. III. 

CuuRrcH Anp State.—The feud between the Catholic 
clergy and the State on the subject of the public schools, 
which ig raging in France and Belgium, has broken out 
in Massachusetts in a very malignant form. A certain 
Father Scully, at Cambridgeport, has begun to refuse 


the sacraments, as his Belgian brethren are doing, to 


parents who send their children to the public schools, 
or fail to send them to the parochial schools. An ap- 
peal of his parishioners to Archhishop Williams has 
been met with cordial approval of his course. The objec- 
tions to the parochial schools, are that the teaching is bad, 
and a tuition-fee has to be paid for it, but the priest puts 
against this the danger of eternal damnation. We do 
not know that it is to be regretted that the Catholic 
clergy are taking this bold stand. It is not to our 
minds nearly so objectionable as the practice of giving 


ecclesiastical toleration to things in one country for 
which the church in another, consigns people to hell 
or purgatory, which in a teacher of such pretensions is 
very repulsive. It is in all ways desirable that the 
church should show itself everywhere and always under 
the same colors. Another priest in Massachusetts has 
been cast in heavy damages for keeping people, by 
threats of ecclesiastical censure, from employing a liv- 
ery-stable keeper who had offended him. In Belgium 
the State schools are carrying the day, very few teachers 
giving way under the threats of the clergy, and very 
few parents withdrawing their children. Nevertheless, 
the fight-is one which the priests cannot be blamed for 
making.—The Nation. 

Tue Science or Teacuine. — While there is evi- 
dence of a general improvement in the study of the sci- 
ence of teaching, I must frankly state that some of the 
schools do not yet seem to have passed that low stage in 
this department of instruction where opinions are given 
for principles, and loose, popular lectures take the place 
of rigid, systematic inquiry into fundamentals. No 
one should undertake to teach the science of teaching, 
who cannot devote his whole thought to it, who is not 


well acquainted with the systems of education and their 
history, who is not thoroughly versed in the philosophy 
of the human mind and man as a whole in all his rela- 
tions, and who has not made a special study of child- 
growth from the cradle upwards. — Hon. J. P. Wicker- 
sham, Penn. 


Our Scnoou System.—The glory of our free-school 
system, like that of the free government which rests 
upon it, is that it is of the people, by the people, for the 


people. All help to maintain it, — it is open and free 
to all. Sectarianism, from any quarter, that seeks to 
break this system down, is the enemy alike of popular 
education and free government.— Golden Rule. 


ENTHUSIASM vs. JUDGMENT. — Enthusiasm alone 
will ruin a business-man in a few months, Judgmeut 
will guide him to a great success. We need more the 
calm arguments of reason, and less the foamy efferves- 
cence of the popular harangue. An eloquent appeal to 
the feelings is good, sometimes, but its effect is often in- 
jurious to the cause it attempts to aid. Religion and 
education have both suffered from their unreasonable 
defenders. When the judgment is thoroughly con- 
vinced, the actions will be correspondingly constant. 
If the fountain flows continuously, the stream will not 
be dry. Education is suffering from the enthusiasm of 
its advocates. “ We must educate or we perish,” has 
done us much harm. It has built large schoolhouses, 
and now fills them with poorly-paid and incompetent 
teachers. It has founded denominational schools, and 
filled them with brainless teachers and scholarless stu- 


dents. Universities, whose departments are like the 
streets of Washington, wide and vacant, are scattered 
all over the nation. Enthusiasm founded, but cannot 
supportthem. The clothes are larger than can be worn, 
the establishment more expensive than can be main- 
tained. We must build upon reason, if we build se- 
curely.— Barnes’ Ed. Monthly. 


Women THE Lonvpon Scuoor Boarp. — Miss 
Helen Taylor, Miss Fenwick-Miller, Mrs. Westlake, 
and Mrs. Surr,—who have been for some years now on 
the London School Board, have done such service that 
many electors of Chelsea propose to add another lady 
thereto. The new candidate is Mrs. Augusta Webster, 
wife of an eminent barrister, and an authoress of sev- 
eral literary works. When the first school board was 
elected there was a good deal of ambition felt by emi- 
nent men to belong to it, even Professor Huxley having 


undergone a laborious canvass. But he and others 


found the labors too arduous, and left the Board; but 
the ladies elected have stuck to it, made it the great 
end of their lives, attended all the meetings, and have 
been the means of passing important reforms. A school 
board without women would now be an anomaly quite 
out of the question. In the last session of Parliament 
the leader of the House of Commons, Sir Stafford 
Northcote, said that after the country’s experience of 
the way in which women had exercised their right of 
suffrage in municipal and> school-board elections, it 
could no longer be said that the sex was unfitted for 


the parliamentary franchise, and that the government 
would now adopt the measure, only because it would re- 
quire more elaborate preparatiomthan they had oppor- 
tunity to give it. The services which women are ren- 
dering to national education are such as must command 
the national gratitude still more, and are likely to lead 
to the general enfranchisement of their sex. — M. D. 
Conway, in Cincinnati Commercial. 


TALKS WITH MY BOYS. 


BY W. A. MOWRY. 


It is snowing this morning, for the first time this 
fall. That is a reminder that winter, with its long 
evenings and keen, bracing air is near at hand. This 
is the season for hard study. Now, I have something 
to suggest to you, this morning, boys. Of late I have 
often heard some of you say: “I cannot get my les- 
sons; they are too hard, — they take too much time. 
I have to study three and four hours out of school.” In 
these cases I have observed what these lessons were, and 
have generally been satisfied that they were not too long 
nro too difficult. In most instances the same lessons were 
well learned by some members of the class, without 
unusual or unreasonable hours of study. I wish to tell 
you, therefore, how you may get these lessons without 
spending too much time in studying them. 

It is related of a distinguished man, one of the first 
scholars of America at the present day, that when he 
was fitting for college, he found himself spending two 
hours a day in preparing his Latin lesson. He deter- 
mined that he would get that lesson in an hour and 
fifty minutes. The next day, and subsequent days, 
when he sat down to learn his Latin, he bent every en- 
ergy to accomplish it in the shortest possible time, 
He found by daily trials that he was getting it in an 
hour and forty-five minutes, and that the time required 
was growing daily a little less. Concentrating all his 
powers upon the task, day by day, he soon found him- 
self spending only an hour and a half upon it, — then 
fifteen minutes less, and soon mastering it in an hour; 
and continuing his efforts, within a few months the 
daily lesson could be learned in less than half-an-hour ! 
a thing absolutely impossible with his habits of study 
at the beginning of his efforts. But, meantime, he had 
done something more than to get his Latin lesson daily 
in ashorter period of time. He had acquired a different 
habit of study. He had learned something of the value 
of the power of concentration. His philosophical mind 
formulated it in this way: “ The acquisition of power 
is of more value than the acquisition «' knowledge.” 

Many years ago, in Northern Mass: : husetts, a young 
lad of about fifteen years had acquireu couch a habit 
of intense concentration of mind that he won a boyish 
wager with some of his school-fellows, in this way: 
Seven long stanzas of poetry were given him to learn in 
twenty minutes, while the boys were permitted to use 
all their efforts to disturb and disconcert him, except 
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they were not to touch him. He commenced, and 
they kept up a most unearthly din about his ears; but 
all to no purpose. He was totally oblivious to anything 
going on around him. His whole mind was concen- 
trated upon the task of committing to memory those 
verses, and before the twenty minutes were up he had 
them so thoroughly fixed that he could recall them with 
ease years afterward. This lad was the Hon. George 8S. 
Boutwell, afterward governor of Massachusetts, secre- 
tary of the Massachusetts Board of Education, United 
States senator, and secretary of the United States 
treasury. 

Horace Greeley was remarkable for his power of con- 
centration of mind. It is stated that when an immense 
procession, with bands of music, was passing up Broad- 
way, the streets lined with people to the number of 
many thousands, he would sit down upon the steps of 
the Astor House, and using the top of his hat for a 
writing-table, he would write out, in full, one of those 
strong, terse, pungent editorials which rendered the 
Tribune so famous during his palmy days. 

I have heard another incident in relation to his power 
of writing under disturbing circumstances. An article 
in the paper had given great offence to a certain irate 
gentleman, who immediately upon reading it went 
straight down the street, and calling at the office of the 
Tribune, inquired for the editor. He was shown into a 
little seven-by-nine sanctum, where Mr. Greeley sat, 
with his head down close to his paper, scribbling away 
at a two-forty rate. The angry man began by asking 
if this was Mr. Greeley. “ Yes, sir. What do you 
want ?” says the editor, quickly, without once looking 
up from his paper. The irate visitor then began to use 
his tongue with uo reference to the rules of propriety, 
good breeding, or reason. Meantime, Mr. Greeley con- 
tinued to write. Page after page was dashed off, in the 
most impetuous style, with no change of features, and 
without paying the sHghtest attention to the visitor. 
Finally, after about twenty minutes of the most impas- 
sioned scolding ever poured out in an editor’s office, the 
angry man became disgusted, and abruptly turned and 
walked out of the room. Then, for the first time, Mr. 
Greeley quickly looked up, rose from his chair, and 
slapping the gentleman familiarly on his shoulder, in a 
pleasant tone of voice said : “ Don’t go, friend ; sit down, 
sit down and free your mind; it will do you good, — 
you will feel better for it. Besides, it helps me to think 
what I am to write about. Don’t go.” 

Sir Isaac Newton, near the close of his life, said to a 
friend: “If I have accomplished anything above the 
average of men, it has been by the power of patient 
work.” 

If your school proves of any value to you, boys, it 
wlll be, not by giving you an opportunity to acquire 
knowledge, but to acquire power by daily labor. And 
this will come to you mainly from your acquiring, by 
dint of dogged will and determination, the power of can- 
centration. It will give you the power to do, — to bring 
it to pass, — which will be of more value to you than 
gold. It is an indispensable element of success. 

Remember, then, that the “acquisition of power is 
of more value than the acquisition of knowledge.” It 
is the man of great wisdom who says, in the sacred 
Scriptures, — “ Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do 
it with thy might.” 


TO NICHOLAS TILLINGHAST. 


Thou model teacher, grand and noble man! 
Who didst in sluggish minds awake 
The love of truth for truth’s own sake, 
And in dull spirits oft to life didst fan 
Those sparks of virtue, love, that only can 
Gladden the earth,—souls shining make! 
Few weeks hadst thou wherein to slake 
Our thirst for knowledge; yet, in that brief span, 
How much was done! Fondly thy pupils cherish 
Thy loyalty to duty, thought, — 
The matchless clearness that was brought 
To all thy teaching. Ne’er with them can perish 
Remembrance of thy presence, mien, 
Through which thy great, pure soul was seen. 
— Joshua Kendall. 


A PLEA FOR DOUBLE LETTERS. 


There is a somewhat vague impression in the minds 
of most people, that orthography has properly under- 
taken the task of retaining the meaning of words, as 
well as that of representing the pronunciation, to the 
best advantage. Now if we are willing to admit this 
double office of letters, some of the many complaints 
against the written language will dwindle down to 
much smaller proportions. One of these (to some ex- 
tent unreasonable) complaints, covers the supposed hard- 
ship of being compelled to write so many double letters. 
Preliminary to an examination of this complaint, these 
letters might be arranged into classes. A number of 
the prefixes, for example, vary their final consonant to 
agree with the initial consonant of the etymon. Now, 
in this class of double letters, it is no greater hardship 
to write the substitute than it would have been to have 
written the original letter. It is no greater hardship, 
for example, to write the substitute letter c for d in 
‘accost,’ than the original letter d in ‘admit.’ 

Again, a consonant between two vowels, when it is 
syllabified with the former, leaves the organs of speech 
in position to repeat this consonant in the succeeding 
syllable, and this repetition usually takes place, and 
being often represented in the orthography, gives rise 
to another class.of double letters. With these dupli- 
cates, the written language, at least, has not so very 
much concern. As orthoepic elements, however, they 
deserve some consideration; for, in determining the 
vowel with which the consonant is to be pronounced, 
they also determine the sound of this vowel; and we 
can readily see that it is no greater hardship to repeat 
the consonant in this case than it would be to distin- 
guish the sound of the vowel in some other manner. 

In other classes of double letters, also, the written 
language may have very little interest. Among these, 
undoubtedly, the class of final letters that double, in- 


cluding ¢, f, 1, and s, would be those from the loss of 
which the language would suffer the least ; the first in 
the class (ck) having been already abandoned except in 
a few words, mostly monosyllables. 

From the classes previously considered, however, we 
must conclude that there are double letters we could 
not well afford to lose, and others in which the gain 
from the suppression would hardly counter-balance the 
loss. J. F. W. 


EDUCATION IN PARIS. — (IL) 
BY JOHN E. BRADLEY, PH.D. 


Secondary Education. 

It will not be possible within the limits of this report 
to give any adequate account of the means provided for 
secondary education in the leading nations of Europe. 
Our survey must necessarily be limited to a few partic- 
ulars. In most of the nations of Europe no department 
of education is so well organized and efficient. 
pared with primary education especially it is greatly 
superior, being of older date, and more harmoniously 
and completely developed in its different branches. 


In France the whole educational system is called the 
University of France, and is under the immediate su- 
pervision of the Minister of Public Instruction and a 
council of nine members. Twelve inspector-generals 
visit all parts of the nation to ascertain the condition 
and wants of the schools. Great pride and enthusiasm 
are everywhere felt for the secondary schools compris- 
ing the lycées and communal colleges. They are prin- 
cipally attended by the middle class, although the up- 
per, and to some extent the lower class are represented 
among their students, They gain dignity and efficiency 
by their intimate relation to the government, and under 
the republic have received a new impetus. At the an- 
nual concours of these institutions at the Sorbonne, in 
Paris, the Minister of Public Instruction presides and 
presents the prizes, of which several hundred (many of 
them of great value) are distributed. The learned fac- 
ulties of the university, numbering five or six hundred, 
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and student-representatives of many institutions from 
all parts of France, mostly “honor men,” are present ; 
and, as the prizes are announced, great enthusiasm 
prevails. 

Last summer this grand concours received additional 
éclat from the presence of many distinguished foreign- 
ers and its relation to the Exposition. The platform 
was crowded with official representatives of foreign gov- 
ernments. Huge piles of elegantly-bound books lay 
immediately in front, the galleries were crowded with the 
friends of the students, and an orchestra of nearly a hun- 
dred pieces furnished the music. The pictures and other 
decorations of the hall, the showy robes of the learned 
professors, the uniforms and much-coveted badges, the 
historic associations of the place,—all things con- 
nected with the occasion seemed adapted powerfully to 
impress the imagination and fire the ambition of the 
young Frenchmen who were assembled to receive the 
rewards of superiority. Each successful competitor was 
taken by the hand and warmly congratulated by the 
Minister of Public Instruction, a wreath of laurel placed 
upon his head, and a package of books placed in his 
hand, unless, as was sometimes the case, the bundle was 
too large for one person to carry. Hour after hour at- 
tendants brought in new supplies of books, and the pre- 
sentation of prizes and the enthusiasm and applause 
continued. In connection with the award of prizes va- 
rious literary exercises were held, among them an ad- 
dress by the Minister of Public Instruction. During 
the delivery of this address the enthusiasm was intense. 
Cheer followed cheer, and at times the vast audience, 
young men of eighteen, gray-haired professors in their 
robes of dignity, and members of the institute and other 
learned societies in their embroidered coats, would rise 
to their feet as by one impulse, and wave their hands 
and rend the air with cries of “bravo.” And what 
were the sentiments which called forth such bursts of 
applause and wild excitement? Simply neat and ef- 
fective expressions of the familiar truth that education 
is the safety of the State; that it is not a personal pos- 
session simply enriching its owner, but that the wealth 
of the nation is the intelligence of its citizens. He 
said it was “the functien of the university to make cit- 
izens worthy of the name,” and expressed the belief 
that “it was solving the hitherto unsolved problem of 
a democracy.” The whole scene was an admirable il- 
lustration of French character, and of the interest taken 
at present in educational affairs. 

France has 86 lycées and 252 communal colleges, 
which, together with 162 normal schools, constitute her 
means of secondary education. These institutions af- 
ford this grade of education to about 140,000 students, 
of whom the vast majority are young men,—all, in fact, 
except a very limited number in the Art and other 
special schools. It is noteworthy that while France has 
for many years had a system of secondary schools for 
boys, so little effort has been made to provide corres- 
ponding advantages for girls. Nothing but the con- 
vents and private boarding-schools have been available 
to them. Much interest, however, has recently been 
aroused in France with reference to the higher educa- 
tion of girls, and a bill is now before the Chamber of 
Deputies to establish in each of the 88 departments of 
France one or more higher schools for girls. The prop- 
osition is favored by the new Minister of Public In- 
struction, and is likely to become a law. 

Frenchmen have long been justly proud of their sec- 
ondary schools, and at the present time they are exert- 
ing a powerful influence upon French society. They 
furnish the men who fill the positions of influence and 
responsibility all over the country. The industries of 
France are prosperous mainly because they are efficiently 
organized and superintended. Her ability to pay the 
German war indemnity was due not to the industry and- 
thrift of her peasantry, for they are both ignorant and 
poor, but to the shrewdness of her intelligent manufac- 
turers. Mind, not muscle, has earned the money. 


The public secondary schools of France are of two 
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kinds,—lycée or lyceums and communal colleges. The 
lycée are maintained by the State; the communal col- 
leges are maintained by the municipalities, but may be 
aided by the State. The instruction in both is classical 
and modern, with some tendency in favor of the latter, 
which is intended to suit the requirements of practical 
life by teaching the natural sciences and modern lan- 
guages in place of Latin and Greek. In both classes 
of institutions all the teaching-staff have to furnish evi- 
dence of their capacity to teach the subjects of instruc- 
tion confided to them. The guarantee takes, generally, 
the form of a univérsity degree, varying in kind and 
rank according to the post to be filled. 


BUILDINGS, APPARATUS, TEXT-BOOKS, ETC. 


Many models of school-buildings were exhibited, 
most of which were éxcellent in design and beautiful in 
appearance. The organization and methods of con- 
ducting school-exercises differ so much in different 
countries that no attempt should be made to draw com- 
parisons between these buildings. It is, however, wor- 
thy of mention that, with the solitary exception of the 
model from this country, not one of them was more 
than two stories in hight. One of the largest schools 
under the direction of the London School Board is an 
extensive building only one story high. Another ex- 
cellent feature of the best European school-buildings is 
that they are built with a large quadrangle or open 
court in the center. As a protection to the eyes, a 
preference is generally indicated for school-rooms with | 
light admitted on only one side, with walls slightly 
tinted in blue or green. . 

But it must certainly be acknowledged that in almost 
every variety of apparatus, foreign manufacturers 
greatly surpass their American competitors. The 
abundance and excellence of their apparatus for experi- 
ments and illustration were a marked feature of the 
French and Austrian exhibits. Beautifully executed 
reliefs, designed for use instead of wall-maps, were also 
numerous,—the finest coming from Switzerland. 

Turning to the text-books used in the common 
schools, and other educational literature, the United 
States can claim a great superiority to any other coun- 
try represented at the Exposition. There were in our 
exhibit 2,337 volumes of representative books, of which 
about 1,450 were text-books. They attracted much at- 
tention, and comparisons were constantly drawn by for- 
eign visitors between them and European books of the 
same class. The testimony seemed to be universal that 
the American text-books greatly excelled, both in mat- 
ter and mechanical execution. It is only in the higher 
range of subjects that foreign text-books are sometimes 
superior. They are, however, less expensive, which is 
seen to be no small merit, when one reflects upon the 
immense number of books required to supply the mil- 
lions of children in the schools. 

The displays of school furniture were much smaller 
than was to have been expected. There can be no ques- 
tion that the American manufacturers surpass all their 
foreign competitors. It would have amply repaid these 
manufacturers to send larger and more varied exhibits. 
However, the few specimens sent were sufficient to at- 
test the superiority of the models and of the workman- 
ship of American school furniture. It was a matter of 
general surprise to find that the coarser and plainer 
furniture of European countries was more expensive than 
ours. Apparently, less study has been bestowed upon 
their patterns, which are often inconvenient, and com- 
plicated with frivolous and noisy attachments. Of 
scores of schools visited, not a sfngle room presented 
the cheerful and attractive appearance in its furniture 
which is so generally found in our buildings of recent 
erection. 


— Infinite good comes from good habits; which 
must result from the common influence of example, in- 


tercourse, knowledge, and equal experience; morality 
taught by morals.— Plato. 
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GENERAL THOMAS. 
BY EDWARD RENAUD. 


So think I now of one, 
Honor’s bright star and sun, 
Who bore the battle’s shock, — 
Old “‘ Chickamauga’s rock!’ — 
Thomas the tried and true! 
Well was he loved by you. 
Ever, where’er he led 
Men’s bravest blood was shed,— 
Honor’s knight-errant he! 
Bravely that stalwart form 
Breasted the battle’s storm,— 
Flower of chivalry! 
Stately of form and face, 
But with a heart of grace, 
Thomas, the hero grand, 
Open of heart and hand! 
Lo! when the helmsman Fate 
Steered through the Golden Gate * 
Bearing that life with him, 
Never did priceless freight 
Leave us 8o desolate, — 
Leave life so dark and dim, 
With honor’s brightest gem 
Torn from Fame’s diadem! 


I know not which is best 
To crown a good man’s rest, — 
The saintly psalms and mellow-organ blending, 
Or the deep-booming gun 
That tells some honored son 
Has made a noble life’s still nobler ending. 


But this I know full well: 
No pomp, no passing bell 
Can make or mar the hero’s great’ning glory; 
With his bright sword for pen 
Upon the minds of men 
He wrote the records of his life’s proud story! 


But ’neath November’s sun 
Honors so nobly won,— 
While through the mighty throng 
Surged the sweet tide of song, 
While the black cannon’s roar 
Rang from the river-shore 
Back to the mighty dome 
Where Freedom holds her home,— 
Did the proud Nation pay; 
And the bronze statue’s face 
From Freedom’s dwelling-place 
To the wide world shall tell 
How Thomas fought and fell,— 
Fell with his harness on, 
Fell as falls Freedom’s son 
When his life’s work is done. 
O, @vil, evil day! 
When through the Golden Gate 
He left us desolate! 


O, friends and foes that sleep in Southern lands, 

I see the solemn waving of your hands! 

O, foes, since friends, who hear me now, to-day, 

I see you weave the laurel and the bay; 

Now for the cheers!—one ringing cheer with me! 
Then crown the hero’s name with three times three! 


* General Thomas died suddenly in San Francisco, Cal., March 28, 1870, 


SCIENCE. 


As a class, inventors consider themselves an ill-used 
race; it is a too common complaint that the result of 
their labors is swept off by capitalists who forget and 
despise the poor inventor. The present expansion of 
trade and general rise in prices has given new energy 
to business enterprises, and the scientific inventor comes 
in for his share, as is shown by the announced offers of the 
respective sums of $10,000 and $5,000 as rewards for 
the best of two inventions. A grape-sugar company at 
Buffalo, N. Y., offers $10,000 for any appliance to 
their boilers that will consume smoke and not diminish 
the quantity of steam now obtained. 

We doubt not that many of our readers are able to 
grapple with the question; the problem is not a new 
one, and, a few years back the English Parliament 
passed an act to force manufacturers in London to use 
boilers that consume their own smoke; to meet this, a 
variety of inventions were brought forth. If any of 
our readers intend to try and obtain this handsome re- 
ward, we would suggest to them the examination of the 
patents issued in England within the last ten years, 
and feel sure they will find valuable aid to their work. 

The second premium is $5,000, offered by the Amer- 
ican Humane Association of Chicago, for an improved 
stock-car, capable of carrying live animals long distances 
without needless suffering; the great object being to 
obtain a car in which cattle, sheep, and hogs can be fed 
and watered while on the road, with room for the ani- 
mals to lie down without risk of being trampled upon 


by one another. Both these problems are within the 
reach of a working-mechanic, or a student willing to 
work up a little technical knowledge. 

While on this subject, we may refer to the fact that 
Mr. Peter Cooper, the well-known philanthropist, is 
adding a new story to the Cooper Union Building, at 
his own cost, as a free gift to this institution. It is in- 
tended as a Home for the Inventors’ Institute, which 
Mr. P. Cooper is promoting to aid inventors through- 
out the country. The Inventors’ Institute will occupy 
a series of five rooms, which will cost $30,000 to build, 
and will consist of a museum where patentees can ex- 
hibit their inventions, a free library of scientific and 
technical books, and inventors will receive aid in secur- 
ing their patents at a reasonable cost ; and if they have 
merit, capitalists will be introduced. Mr. P. Cooper 
himself, an old inventor of no mean order, hopes, by the 
organization of the Inventor’s Institute, in connection 
with the Cooper Union, to open an institute which in- 
ventors throughout the country may find a permanent 
aid, and a means of successfully promoting their patented 
inventions. ‘The works at the Cooper Union are in full 
progress, and will be completed by the middle of this 
month; meantime, the Inventors’ Institute is tempora- 
rily located at 733 Broadway, New York. 

The general public appreciate too little the extent to 
which the officers of the United States Navy contribute 
to the advancement of science. The Naval Observatory 
at Washington employs the services of such eminent 
scientific men as Hall, Harkness, and Eastman, with 
many others whose names are familiar, wherein astro- 
nomical research, conducted with the highest success, 
is appreciated. Under the direction of Captain Patter- 
son, the magnificent work of the Coast Survey is sus- 
tained in the highest sense of the word by such men as 
Hilyard, Schot, Sigsbee, and their scientific confréres, 
the larger number of whom are naval officers. Lieuten- 
ant Sigsbee has explored the unknown depths of the 
sea, and mapped out the intricacies of navigation and 
dangerous shoals with a care and zeal unequaled in any 
service; and Lieutenant Lyons, on whose shoulders the 
mantle of Maury has fallen, has perfected weather and 
current charts for the seas of both hemispheres. Lastly, 
the labors of the officers engaged on the nautical almanac, 
under Professor Newcomb, also deserve recognition, 
for they are directed to a work which is second to no 
other in importance to commerce. 


THE CATHOLIC SCHOOL QUESTION. 


The Catholic authorities of the archdiocese of Boston 
have, at a synod of all the rectors and curates presided 
over by Archbishop Williams, taken final and decisive 
action on the school question. The quarterly meeting 
of the synod began at the arch-episcopal house on 
Wednesday last, in response to the call of the Arch- 
bishop, the first day ,being exclusively for pastors of 
parishes, or, as the late decision names them, rectors. 
At the close of the theological investigations, the Arch- 
bishop announced that the time had come when the 
archdiocese of Boston must perform its duty of estab- 
lishing in every parish Christian schools, in which the 
souls of Catholic children will be safe, and the warmth 
of true faith will be preserved. He directed that pas- 
tors should go to work as soon as possible to establish 
the schools, and decided that, where parents set the just 
requirements of the church at defiance by persistently 
refusing to give their children a Catholic education, it 
was the right of pastors to hold them unworthy of the 
sacraments, no harshness or extreme measures, however, 
being needed. He also decided that, in sections where 
the pastors were convinced that the public schools were 
making a direct attack on the faith of children, the 
priest was justified in urging the withdrawal of Cath- 
olics, even before their own school was ready, as no ed 
ucation could atone for the loss of true faith. On the 
assembling of the curates and assistant-priests, a similar 
announcement was made to them. 
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_ 
TEACHERS’ TENURE- OF - OFFICE. 
VIEWS OF PROMINENT SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS. 


The discussion called forth by our editorial of recent 
date has led us to inquire of several prominent school 
superintendents as to their practice in the elections of 
teachers, and their own opinions as to the best method 
to be adopted. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Superintendent Eliot says : 


Our teachers are elected annually. This plan may be said 
to work well, for it has been followed throughout our school 
history; but another plan will prove, I believe, to work better. 
I am in favor of electing teachers, once and for all, to serve as 
long as they really do serve the schools. My reasons are set 
forth in a recent communication to the school committee, as 
appears from the following extract: 


**The most important thing in the way of revision has been 
proposed rather than accomplished. This is the change of the 
teachers’ tenure-of-office from one year to three years. It does 
not take effect until the beginning of the next school year, in 
April, 1880, but there seems no reason to fear that it will be 
delayed beyond that time. I wish that it might n even 
sooner, and as a tenure for good behavior instead of for three 
years; and this not only for the teachers’ sakes, but for the 
os ape It is plain that the teacher will be benefited, that he 

anxieties enough without being anxious concerning his re- 
election, and that if any trouble outside of teaching can be 
spared him, its removal will render him better able to meet the 
trouble inseparable from his personal duty. His largest re- 
sources, both moral and intellectual, are burdened without 
adding a feather’s weight of uncertainty about his position or 
his income. More than all this, it is only by making him feel 
reasonably sure of his place, and for as long as he is able to 
fill it, that we encourage him to improve himself. He wants 
time for study, time for growth, and not only time, but inclin- 
ation,—say rather desire,—which he can hardly feel if his fu- 
ture is precarious. To give him what he needs is to give his 
pupil what they need, even more than he. To him his reap- 
pointment is a question merely of standing or support; serious 
matter, to be sure, but not the most serious of all. To his pu- 
bey is a question of example and influence, of the vigor and 

r which he stirs in them, of the calmness and patience 
which they are to see in him if they are to cultivate them in 
themselves; in short, of the force he is to exert over their na- 
tures in order to do them the good for which they have been 
brought to him. 

** Many a teacher has taught as well under the shadow of an 
annual election as though he had been in unbroken sunshine; 
but many another has not, and it may be that these are not in- 
ferior to those in natural powers. A sensitive spirit, all ten- 
derness and sympathy, as quick to feel others’ wants as its own, 
responsive to every claim upon it, is just the spirit which our 
schools most need, and just the one to suffer most from a canvass 
repeated every year. But comparisons are unnecessary. Not one 
of all the men and women in the schools but will be encouraged 
by the greater degree of confidence in them implied by an ap- 
eo for three years, if not formore. They have not suf- 

ered from arbitrary action, or even from fear of it, on the part 
of the School Committee. This body is not in the habit of drop- 
ping teachers without cause; indeed, they are often retained 
mere reluctance to drop them. But so long as human na- 
ture remains the same, it may be taken for granted, that the 
committee which appoints its teachers on the most high-minded 
tenure will be rewarded by the most high-minded service. An 
annual election will always be colo to some extent bya 
sense of dependence on the teacher’s side, and of patronage on 
the committee’s, which it would be better for both sides, and 
for the schools, to wipe out forever. 

“There is one consideration which seems to be of weight 
against a tenure limited by anything short of good behavior. 
It is that the best teachers, or very many of them, will neither 
seek nor accept a place involving reélection. Thus men who 
would adorn our schools turn from them to colleges whose 
professorships, once given, are not to be given again; thus 
women, from whom a public school might draw the very in- 
spiration it requires, pass it by for some private institution 
where they feel they will be protected as well as employed. 
Such teachers are to be drawn to the schools, not by raising 
salaries or multiplying promises, but by making appointments 
once and forall. There will be no embarrassment as to their 

» when the time to terminate them comes.”’ 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Rev. Daniel Leach, D.D., Supt. of Public Schools, 
Providence, R. L., says : 


We elect our teachers annually, and they have very gener- 
ally been re-elected; none have been dropped except for good 
reasons. I have never heard any objection to our plan. I 
think, however, it would be preferable to elect principals of 
our high schools and of our grammar sehools during good be- 
havior and successful teaching. We often find it difficult to 
drop old teachers, even when they have become inefficient and 
unsuccessful. It would be impossible to change the present 
method of election in Providence. 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 

Supt. Ariel Parish writes as follows: 

Our Board of Education elects the teachers of the schools 
annually, With us the practice works well. I should not 
favor a change, except with caution and careful consideration. 
Our older teachers have little apprehension that they will suf- 
fer when appointments are made, and the younger ones are 


loss of position at the end of the year. It is human nature to 
relax effort when one feels that success is secured; and with 
young teachers some stimulus is needed to develop their capa- 
bility. The desire to retain one’s position is not a high motive, 
it is true, but will always be an incentive to excel. I should 
approve of the appointment of successful teachers after an ex- 
perience of, say five or more years, either “‘ during good be- 
havior’’ or for a period of years. With twenty years’ experi- 
ence in Springfield, where teachers were appointed without 
limit of time, and fourteen in New Haven with annual appoint- 
ments, I should say the latter practice is more efficient. 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


Superintendent Marble writes : 


Our teachers are elected annually, in the month of July. 
The result is that they are elected too much as a matter of 
course. I am in favor of an election,—aftera sufficient proba- 
tion to determine fitness and professional training beyond 
question, — during good behavior. My reasons are these: 
(1) Such a course would place on the permanent list only real, 
professional teachers. (2) They can then be free from the 
liability of being dropped for no cause except the personal oppo- 
sition of somebody. (3) If all remain as a matter-of-course, 
incompetent and unfit teachers can be dismissed at any time, 
with more promptness than by the present plan. Since the 
committee retains the power of dismissal at all times, the ob- 
jection of the Boston city solicitor seems to be unfounded; 
but if there is a legal objection to the committee’s adopting the 
long-tenure in their rules, then the law ought to be changed. 

CHICAGO, ILL. 

Superintendent Doty favors annual elections. He 
says: 

We elect teachers in June for the ensuing year, or such por- 
tion of it as their services may be required. The argument 
here is that if all contracts expire in June, it permits an oppor- 
tunity to make changes, etc., that permanency could not give. 
Our present plan works well, and prevents carelessness on the 
part of employés. Good teachers need never fear, — they can 
stay with us as long as they please; their places are practically 
permanent. A good deal was said in certain quarters, last 
year, about the “ barbarous and brutal’’ manner in which 
teachers were “‘ dismissed.’’ No teacher was dismissed; some 
teachers were not re-elected, and those who were not re-elected 
were all teachers of no earthly value to the schools, and the 
result has been a great gain to the schools, I like the idea of 
an annual election because it has a tendency to insure better 
work. 


WASHINGTON, D. ©. 
Superintendent Wilson thinks annual elections best, 
as will be seen by the following letter : 


The teachers of the public schools of the District of Colum- 
bia are elected annually. The present plan works well. I am 
not in favor of a longer term of office for poor teachers. Good 
teachers are always continued here as long as they are willing 
to serve, and poor ones always much longer than they ought to 
be, sometimes ad infinitum. Given well-qualified teachers and 
a well-qualified appointing power, and the term of office may 
be as long as you please to have it. At present, in most cities 
of this country, the condition is quite other than that stated 
above, and the schools are suffering from the continuance of 
incompetent teachers, not from the discontinuance of compe- 
tent ones. It is much easier for the average school board to 
decline to appoint or reappoint a teacher than it is to dismiss 
one, and we do now occasionally get relieved of a very incom- 
petent teacher. 


ALBANY, N. Y. 


Dr. Bradley, of the Albany High School, favors per- 
manency. He says: 


Teachers in this city are subject to an annual reélection. 
Some fault is found with the plan, but no general discussion 
has occurred. My own opinion is that a permanency in the 
term of office would promote both the dignity of the position 
and the excellence of the schools. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Hon. John Swett, ex-State superintendent and ex- 
city superintendent of San Francisco, strongly favors 
permanency of office : - 


It seems to be assumed by the opponents of the abolition of 
the New England plan of electing teachers “‘for one year 
only,’”’ that a change would involve a life-lease of positions. 
This is a fallacy. In San Francisco, for instance, the annual 
election of teachers was discontinued in 1870. Simce that time 
teachers have been elected subject to immediate removal at 
any time for incompetence, or for any other good cause. Dur- 
ing the past two years, at least a dozen teachers have been re- 
moved for “‘incompetence.’”” The bugbear of a life-lease of 
office is a rag-baby, held up by conservatives that cannot toler- 


doubtless stimulated to greater effort, in view of a possible 


ate the slightest departure from what “has been.”” In San 


Francisco, with its corps of 700 teachers, the plan is a success. 
Nobody desires to return to the New England plan of early 
days. The Board of Education is a unit in favor of it. The 
people are in favor of it. It is no longer an experiment, but is 
a determined fact. 


TALKS WITH BEGINNERS. 


ABOUT PUPILS.—(III.) 


‘‘ Learner’? asks two or three very important questions, — 
such questions as every teacher has occasion to ask at some 
time. 

1. What to do with a pupil apparéntly “bright enough,” 
but lacking in power of concentration, and continually with a 
‘broad grin”’ on his face; always replying ‘‘ Nothing,’ when 
asked what he is laughing at. 

2. What to do with pupils who are so interested in what the 
teacher is saying to other scholars, and in what the schol- 
ars of the Otber classes are reciting, that they neglect their 
own lessons. 

These questions relate to pupils somewhat akin to each other, 
and specimens may be found in most schools. We know of 
no specific directions that will prove effective in all cases. 
The first thing is for the teacher to learn what she can of the 
home influences and surroundings of these pupils, and very 
likely she may find a total lack of encouraging circumstances 
there. The pupils may even be sustained in their indifference 
and inattention. If not so, the teacher may awaken an in- 
creased interest that will lead the parents to codperate with 
her in her efforts to secure attention on the part of their chil- 
dren. Until this is done, in some way, there is little hope of 
any good results. The teacher should first study to make these 
pupils feel that she has a dep and sincere interest in them ; 
that she wishes to do them good. In some way a taste for 
knowledge must be either revived or created. Some interesting 
story may be read to, and pertinent questions concerning the 
same be asked. 

We have found it very helpful in securing the confidence 
and awakening an interest in pupils of the kind alluded to, to 
call upon them, occasionally, to do some errand, or render us 
some service. This often has a wonderful influence, — and 
especially if at home they are treated as though they were of 
no consequence. Such boys cannot be made perfect at once, 
they must be gained by degrees ; and whenever they are de- 
serving of any commendation, let it be given. We have made 
these suggestive hints with the presumption that the habits 
alluded to do not result from a malicious or disobedient spirit. 
Such cases must be dealt with more summarily and severely. 

EXPERIENCE. 


VARIETIES. 


— When does a dog most resemble a vehicle? When his 
tail’s a waggin (wagon). 

— Fantastic School Discipline. — Educational supervision 
over the French schools is exceedingly fantastic. A school- 
mistress in the Vaucluse, Sister Pacifique, was recently dis- 
missed for having a map hung up in her school-room repre- 
senting Europe, with such inscriptions as these on it: ‘“‘The 
Empire of Satan’’;-‘‘The Ocean of Divine Love”; The 
Harbor of Obstinacy”’; “‘ The Sea of Self-Abnegation”’ ; 
‘* The Province’of Frivolity’’; and underneath this map, devils 
armed with pitchforks, tossing the lost into the flames. M. 
Sarcey also relates that a prize-book recently given at a Con- 
gregationalist school was entitled Means of Transport to 
Heaven. In the first illustration a pious-looking youth is rep- 
resented as going to Paradise in a palanquin; in the second, in 
a gondola; in the third, on a donkey; in the fourth he is 
standing on a locomotive, which is being driven by a Jesuit. 
In another picture he is climbing a ladder; in another swim- 
ming; and in the last he is being shot up to heaven by a 
volcano. 

— Do you know the soldier’s definition of kiss? A report. 
at head-quarters. 

— A clergyman, who had been staying for some time at the 
house of a friend, on going away, called to him little Tommy, 
the four-year-old son of his host, and asked him what he 
should give him for a present. Tommy, who had a great re- 
spect for the ‘‘ cloth,’’ thought it was his duty to suggest some- 
thing of a religious nature, so he answered, hesitatingly: ‘‘ I 
—I think I should like a Testament, and I know I should like 
pop-gun !”” 

— A lecturer in Portland, Me., or somewhere else, was ex- 
plaining to a little girl how a lobster cast his shell when fle had 
outgrown it. Said he, ‘‘ What do you do when you have out- 
grown your clothes? You cast them aside, do you not ?’ 
** Oh, no,’’ replied the little one, *‘ we let out the tucks.” 

— Why is a fretful man like a loaf of bread baked too much ? 
He is very crusty. 

— A class was being recently examined in the sea-beaten 
town of S———.._ The subject under discussion was the flood. 
Among the first questions put was, ‘‘ How did Noah know 
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that there was going to be a flood ?” 
urchin, “ he looked at his almanick.’’ 


— A little boy entered a fish-market, the other day, and see- 
ing, for the first time, a pile of lobsters lying on the counter, 
looked at them intently for some time, when he exclaimed, 
Them’s the biggest grasshoppers I’ve ever seen!’ 


— Two ladies from the country were passing through Charles- 
town, the other day, when, glancing up toward that patriotic 
pile erected to the memory of our revolutionary heroes, one of 
them exclaimed, “‘I wonder what Mr. Bunker did to cause 
the erection of such a monument to his memory!”’ 


***Cause,” shouted an 


HISTORIC DAYS. 


Teachers can use these and other historical events on the anniversaries 
of their occurrence in various ways. (1) The teacher may repare an oral 
talk or lecture of five minutes on one or more of the topics. (2) One or 
more of the topics | be = to the age of aclass, or to the whole 
school, to upon for the day on which the events occurred. (3) All 
the pupils | take the same topic, or different topics may be assigned to 
8, and a to give the results of their 
reading. e encyclopedias o eton, Johnson, and The Encyc dia 
Brittanica are needed as books 


DECEMBER. 9, 
Battle of Rhode Island, 1776, 
The Immaculate Conception of the Virgin Mary, made an 
article of faith by the Roman Catholie Church, by a bull pro- 
mulgated 1854, Vatican Council opened at Rome, 1869. 


DECEMBER 9. 
Charles Emanuel I., king of Sardinia, deposed by the 
French and compelled to retire to Leghorn, 1798. 
John Milton, *‘ he Homer of Britain,’’ born 1608. 


DECEMBER 10. 
Return of Napoleon Bonaparte to Paris; he is féted as the 
Pacificator,’’ 1797. 
German Empire voted at Berlin by the Reichstag, 1870; 
> to King Wilhelm, of Prussia, at Versailles, 
e 
Llewellyn. the last native Prince of Wales, was killed in a 
skirmish, 1282. 
DECEMBER 11. 


Lewis, Prince of Condé, surnamed “‘ the Great,”’ died, 1686. 
Condé was active, daring, and full of resources, but, like many 
great generals, was lavish of the blood of his soldiers. His 

istory is eventful and interesting. This day is also the anni- 
versary of the death of another great general, Charles XII., of 
Sweden, who was shot while besieging Frederickshall, 1718. 


DECEMBER 12. 

tage declares war against England, 1804. 

The Little Parliament, known as the Barebones Parliament, 
by a party manceuvre voted its own death Dec. 12, 1653. The 
minority insisted on maintaining ‘‘ a house,’’ but General Har- 
rison dispersed them. Four days afterward Oliver Cromwell 
became Protector. 

DECEMBER 13. 


The celebrated Council of Trent was formally opened 1545. 
The decrees of this council are generally regarded as one of the 
——, standards and completed digests of the Roman Cath- 
olie faith, 

Samuel Johnson, the great English lexicographer, died, aged 
75 years, 1784. 

DECEMBER 14. 

Lord Cobham burned as a Lollard, 1417. 

On this day, 1799, died George Washington. 

Charleston, 8S. C., evacuated by the British, 1782. Battle of 
Kowno, 1812. Battle on Lake Borgne, La., 1814. Treaty of 
Peace signed, 1814. 

A decree for the abolition of Suteeism, or burning of widows 
in India, published by the English government, 1829 Battle 
of St. Eustace, 1837. 


AMONG THE MAGAZINES. 


Atlantic Monthly (Dec.) 
The Man who was to have Assassinated Napoleon. 
The Great Novelists’ Work for Freedom; by C. B. Martin. 
Harper’s Magazine (Dec.) 
The New York Cooking Schoo! (illus. ) 
The Fortunes of the Bonapartes (illus. ) 
The Palestine of To-day (illus. ) 
Penn Monthly (Nov.) 
The Present Position and Prospects of Political Economy. 
Lafontaine and His Critics. 
Lippincott’s Magazine ( Dec.) 
The Impressionist School of Painting; by L. Lejeune. 
Foreign Education for Young Republicans; Its Advantages 
and Disadvantages. 
The Catholic World (Dec.) 
Leo XIII. on Scholastic Philosophy. 
Apprenticeship Schools in France. 
Civilizing by Force. 
North American Review (Dec.) 
Romanism and the Irish Race in the United States (Part I.); 
by James A. Froude. 
Young Men in Polities; by George S. Boutwell. 
Is Political Economy a Science ? by Prof. Bonamy Price. 
Scribner’s Monthly (Dec ) 
The Johns Hopkins University (illus.); by 8S. B. Herrick. 
Poems by American Women. 
Two Visits to Victor Hugo; by H. H. Boyesen. 
The Eclectic Magazine (Dec.) 
Earth-Born Meteorites. 
Parliamentary Government in America; by Horace White. 
Macmillan’s Magazine (Nov.) 
A Mathematical Review of the Theory of Evolution ; by 
W.N. L. Russell. 
The School Board of London; by, Mrs. Westlake. 


Appleton’s Journal (Dec.) 


Parliamen Go ent in America; by Horace White. 
Domestic reid by E. Balfour. 


FOREIGN. 


Mk. PHILBRICK AND THE FRENCH EXHIBITION, — Le Man- 
uel Géneral de Paris, in mentioning the return of Mr. Phil- 
brick to this country, gives the last portion of the report which 
he read at the annual meeting of Superintendents at Washing- 
ton, and the conclusions to be drawn after comparing what he 
saw at the Exposition of Paris with the state of things in other 
countries. After stating that the meeting of superintendents 
unanimously passed a vote of thanks to Mr. Philbrick, for the 
zeal and ability with which he had organized the American 
scholastic exhibit, the journal adds: 


** All French visitors will applaud this well-merited homage, 
and will be happy to know that the activity and courtesy of 
the honorable commissioner are so well appreciated in America.” 


CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


(The Editor is not responsible for opinions in Taz JOURNAL except as 
expressed in the editorial on dehy a over his re. He cannot 
promise to return rejected MSS., or correspond with the writers. Cor- 
respondents should aim at brevity; the pressure on our columns impera- 
tively demands it.] 


“FAULTS” IN READING POETRY. 


In Tue JouRNAt of Sept. 25, page 166, column “ Methods,” 
is a paragraph of “faults to be avoided in reading poetry.” 
If this paragraph is intended as an aid in reading poetry or in 
teaching that accomplishment, its purpose will hardly be real- 
ized unless some of the faults there enumerated are made 
clearer by a little explanation. 

1. “ Too rapid utterance ”’ is to be avoided. If the author 
means literally too rapid utterance, the caution is needless, 
for every one knows that too much of even a good thing isa 
bad thing. If he means rapid utterance, how shall we apply 
his caution in reading such a stanza as 


“« Still sprung from his swift hoofs, thundering south, 
The dust, like the smoke from the cannon’s mouth.”’ 


Or, ** O haste thee, haste!’’ the lady cries, 
***?Though tempests round us gather; 
I’ll meet the raging of the skies, 
But not an angry father!’’ ’ 


2. ‘‘ A plain and dry articulation ’’ is to be avoided. 

A plain and dry tract of land is a desert; is a plain and dry 
articulation barren also, barren of sentiment? A plain artic- 
ulation has even been one great desire of all teachers of read- 
ing, and, surely, dry utterances are sometimes exceedingly 
rich. Why, then, should an articulation both “‘ plain and dry’’ 
be avoided in reading poetry ? 

4. ‘‘A mouthing and chanting tone’’ should be avoided. 
If the tone used by a cultivated singer, in chanting is not 
adapted to the utterance of calm emotion expressed in either 
poetry or prose, then noted elocutionists have been wrong in 
this respect. Will some one have the goodness to tell us what 
is right ? 

The 3d and 5th faults enumerated will be readily under- 
stood, and will meet the concurrence of all, bnt a little light 
on the others would gratify at least one READER. 


REPLIES IN GRAMMAR. 

1. ‘The moon herself.”” Ans. — ‘Herself’ apposition to 
‘ moon.’ 

2. Is “It is allowable? Ans.—No. 

3. “Every now and then.’’ Ans. — Probably nouns, ‘ob- 
jective without a preposition.’ 

4, “A pretty silken case, inside of which the little spinner 
goes to sleep.” 

‘Inside of,’—compound preposition. Compare ‘inside the 
door,’ ‘inside of the door.’ (Vide Webster.) 

5. ‘America was discovered by Columbus.”’ 

Miss ‘‘E. M.” Allegheny, Pa., states correctly that ‘was 
discovered’ is transitive, as are all really passive verbs. 

6. “How is the predicate-adjective distinguished from an 
adverbial element ?”’ 

There are two principal cases of the predicate-adjective: (a) 
With a copulative verb; as, ‘looks cold,’ ‘ tastes sour,’ ‘grows 
large,’ ‘is happy,’ ete. Here the copula and adjective together 
form the base of the predicate; the adjective is not an adverb- 
ial element. (b) When an adjective is used by enallage in- 
stead of an adverb; as,— 

“« And bright the lamps shone o’er fair women and brave men.” 
‘* Wide flush the fields.’’—Thompson. 
‘The swallow sings sweet from her nest in the wall.’’ 

In this case, the writer chooses to employ the stronger form 
of an adjective relating to its subject, rather than the weaker 
but more common form of an adverb. As these adjectives 
plainly modify the predicate, many class them at once as ad-| 
verbs (Whitney, Essentials of English Grammar, p. 139); but 
it seems well to call them predicate-adjectives, and explain 
their pro-adverbial use. There is a clear difference between 
“The sun blazed fierce upon them”’ (predicate-adjective), and 
“The sun blazed flercely”’ (adverb),—both adverbial elements. 
“The man grew flerce”’ (a) differs from either. The last (a) 


is the form more generally called ‘ predicate-adjective.’ ‘‘ He) 4 


made the wall high’? must not be confounded with either of 
the above. 


QUESTION DRAWER. 


GENERAL EXERCISES. 

The question drawer for Nov. 6 contains the following re- 
quest: ** Will some one suggest general exercises ?’’ etc. 

I have found a very good general exercise to be as follows: 
Require the scholars to mention something they have learned 
outside of the school during the past week or month, and per- 
mit an interchange of questions and explanations; for instance, 
one boy tells us he has learned alf—ut the ‘telephone’; this 
will bring out questions and suggestions which may be madé 
very profitable for the ten minutes allotted to the exercise. 


(A drawing of the same will be an addition to the exercise.) 
H. B. B, L. 


LAPSUS PENN. 

These two sentences are from the Normal Teacher for Sep- 
tember (pp. 184-5): ‘‘ The following are the length of the dif- 
ferent degrees of latitude.’”’ ‘‘ Four times the sum of the length 
of these 90 degrees would give the circumference.” 

I judge the above to be cases of what the grammars call 
constructio ad sensum. t 


THE DIFFERENCE. 

(1) Which is correct, ‘‘ There is a great number,”’ or, ‘‘ There 
are a great number’’? (2) Is there any difference between 
‘* three times larger,”’ and ‘‘ three times as large’’; or between 
“five times more,” and “ five times as much’’; (3) or between 
“‘twenty and upwards,”’ and ‘upwards of twenty’’? (4) 
Also please state where Lake County, Penn., is, as I notice it 
in the ‘‘ Educational Intelligence”’ of Tux JouRNAL of Nov- 
ember 20. Sus. 

(1) Both expressions are correct. (See Goold Brown.) (2) 
There is. The difference is once the size of the object used as 
the standard of comparison. (3) The first expression includes 
20; the latter excludes it. 


THE SPELLING-REFORM. 

Does the present status of the spelling-reform movement 
warrant its introduction into the public schools, and to what 
extent ? Cc. L. P. 

Ans. — We do not favor the introduction of the spelling-re- 
form into the public schools, for the general and satisfactory rea- 
son that the public, to whom the schools belong, is not ready for 
the changes proposed. Teachers must wait the formation of 
public sentiment, through a free and full discussion of the 
matter by the press and public speech. Language is conserv- 
ative. Its safeguards lie in this element; and while it becomes 
teachers to take advanced positions on all questions of educa- 
tional reform, and to adopt for theirown personal use such 
forms of writing of the English language as they choose, they 
may not adopt the five rules of the philologues until public 


sentiment declares in favor of them. You may teach pupils 
to spell program, telegram, gram, etc., but you may not at 
present teach them to spell catalog, dialog, shal, wil, ar, hav, 
etc., ete. These changes will be made gradually, and teachers 
should be among those who are willing to help on the intro- 
duction of a correct English orthography. 

CELESTIAL. 

1. Could the orbits of the planets be ellipses were the sun 
not in one of the foci ? or, in other words, could the path of a 
planet be an ellipse were the sun in the center ? 

2. What relation does the tangential force bear to the radial ? 
Is it correct to say they are equal ? 

3. Does not the fact that the eccentricity of the earth’s orbit 
is becoming less, prove that in time the sun may draw the 
earth to itself without any further decrease fof tangential 


force ? 
4. Is it possible for the earth to maintain a constant ellip- 


tical orbit ? 
Council Bluffs, Iowa, November 1879. 


Ans.—(1) No. (2) No. (3) Yes. (4) No. 
EDUCATION.—MENTAL PHILOSOPHY. 


1. Name the three most potential agencies in education. 
2. Which of the three is the most important? 3. What is the 
difference, if any, between the soul or mind and the intellect ? 


Ans. — (1) The home, the press, and the school. (2) The 
press. (3) Consult some good author of Mental Philosophy. 
AUTHORSHIP. 
In regard to the author of the line, “ O consistency, thou 


art a jewel,’”’ I lately came across the following pretty little 
lines: 


TEACHER, 


** Tush, tush, my lassie, 

Such thoughts resign ; 
Comparisons are cruel, 

Fine pictures suit in frames as}fine, 
Consistency’s a jewel. 

For thee and me coarse clothes are best, 
Rude folks in homely raiment drest, 

Wife Johan, and Goodgeas Robyn.”’ 


—Old English Ballad. 
Troy, N. Y., November, 1879. A. J.8. 
[L. S. C., Chicago, finds the same in Murtagh’s Collection 
of Scottish Bal , 1754. M.E. Shaw, Fort Edward, N. Y., 
shows how the line and a whole poem “ growd.’’} 


COMPETENT WITNESSES. 


— “TIT am delighted with your journal. It certainly is vastly 
superior to all other schoo H. Lynen, Prin. 
Salem Academy, Dent. Co., Mo. 

— “It is not only the a best cs og for the school-room, 
but equally so for the family fireside.” —O. H, Farnuam, 


— ‘*Oan’t do without your publications.’’—Kate 
York, Nebr. 
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THE WEEK. 


— The first regular session of the Forty-sixth Congress 
opened at noon, Monday. There was a full attendance of 
members in both houses, but nothing was done beyond the 
routine business and the reading of the President’s message. 

— The annual reports of Secretary Thompson and Secretary 
Schurz have been submitted. The public-debt statement for 
November shows a decrease for the month of $800,000. 

— Austria. — The Liberals propose to reduce the army, but 
it is quite probable that they will need all their army if, as is 
reported, Austria intends to support England in her intention 
on Constantinople. 

— Afghanistan. — General Roberts is still busy with the na- 
tives, and according to all signs will be for some time to come. 

— France. — The Republican Deputies have resolved to sup- 
port the French Cabinet. The Legislature met in Paris on 
Thursday for the first time since 1870. Gratuitous secular 
compulsory education is incorporated in the programme of 


the Left. 
— Germany. — Relations between Germany and Russia are 


evidently strained, — not insignificantly, either, if all reports 
be true. The German Minister of War has been deputed to 
inspect the Baltic coast. 

— Great Britain. — Mr. Gladstone censures the British gov- 
ernment for not dissolving Parliament. Nine women have 
been elected members of the London School Board. John 
Arthur Roebuck, M.P., is dead. 

— Mezico.— The revolutionists, under General Manual 
Marquis, recently captured the city of La Paz, and put the 
government troops to flight. 

— Rome.—The Propaganda Fide has approved the proposal 
of Cardinal McCloskey for the establishment of three new 
bishoprics in America. 

— Russia.—An important conclave of officials is announced, 
at which the question of making war upon England is to be 
decided. It is rumored that Prince Alexander of Bulgaria 
does not like his position. 

— Spain.—King Alfonso, of Spain, was married in Madrid 
on Saturday to the Austrian Archduchess Maria Christina, 
the nuptials being solemnized with great pomp and ceremony 
at the Atocha church. Two frigates and 1,100 troops are to 
be sent to Cuba. 

— South America. — The Chilians have captured Iquique, 
Peru. 


Ir opinions matured by long experience go for 


anything, those of Joshua Bates, ex-master of the 
Brimmer School Boston will have great weight with 


19 | issue. 


the community, bearing as they do on the most vital 
questions now under discussion in our city. School 
studies, oral instruction, general supervision, super- 
vision of primaries, the annual election of teachers, 
corporal punishment, and school retrenchment are fruit- 
ful topics for an old school-man to talk on; and while 
the public will agree and disagree with the author,—as 
we do,—all will accord to him an honesty and an 
independence of judgment from the standpoint of the 
citizen as well as educator. The discussion on these 
topics has only just begun. 


Tue Massachusetts Teachers’ Association will hold 
its thirty-fifth annual meeting in the Girls’ High School 
building, West Newton street, Boston, Dec. 29, 30, and 
31. In addition to the speakers named in Tue Jour- 
NAL of the 20th inst., there are Dr. C. O. Thompson ; 
Dr. W. A. Brownell, of Syracuse, N. Y.; Mr. A. M. 
Leonard, of Boston; Rev. H. F. Harrington, of New 
Bedford; Miss Bertha W. Hintz, of Boston; Chas. W. 
Eliot, LL.D., president of Harvard University, on 
“ Teachers’ Tenure-of-Office” ; Samuel Eliot, LL.D., of 
Boston. A full programme will appear in our next 


A VALUED correspondent is surprised at our position 


with reference to free industrial education, and claims 


that the use of the file, saw, and hammer in the school- 
room is as legitimate as the study of English history 
and algebra. This argument, if it proves anything, 
proves too much. Admit the carpenter’s tools, and the 
door must be opened for the blacksmith, the shoemaker, 
the tailor, the machinist, the tallow-chandler, the 
butcher, the baker, and the whole round of pursuits 
which minister to man’s necessities. Admit one, and 
all must enter, unless special reasons can be shown for 
their exclusion. The great monopolies of England which 
threatened the overthrow of English industries in the 
sixteenth century had their origin in just such a 
patronage as is now claimed for technical education at 
public expense. The individual is the main factor in 
all industrial questions and occtpations. Civil society 
must foster all, but it must interfere with none, Laws 
cannot create occupations: they must protect them. 
Public education can fit for them, but not in them. 
Professional schools, when supported at public expense, 
are founded on the principles of universal protection 
and benefit. Their primary concern is with the public 
good, and not with individual prosperity. A normal 
school is not established for the education of the pupil, 
but its foundation looks toward the future of the State. 
The same is true of any and all legitimate State educa- 
tion. If the interests of society are paramount to that 
of the individual, it becomes the duty of the State to 
minister to the need, and provide for it. If however 
individual choices and interests solely or chiefly are in- 
volved, there can be no question as to the duty of the 
State in the matter. Our friend may regret never so 
much the want of early advantages for a better manual 
education, but he must not blame society for such 
neglect. If the farm or the shop was not within easy 
reach of his childhood’s home he will not claim that the 
State which gave him birth should have sought him and 
provided the means for such an education. 


Tue first regular session of the forty-sixth Congress 
met at 12 m., Monday, Dec. 1. For the first time in 
our history, the President’s message was published in 
New York twenty-four hours in advance of its delivery 
at Washington, an act which Congress and the Pres- 
ident should rebuke, provided Congress has any priority 
of right in the President’s utterances. President Hayes 
modestly refers to resumption as the most interesting 
event of the year in business circles. He advises the 
suspension of the act for coining silver dollars, and the 
retirement of United States notes as legal-tenders, re- 
garding their issue as legitimate and proper only in ex- 


treme governmental emergencies. He urges the en- 


forcement of the laws for the suppression of polygamy 
in Utah, as preparatory to the admission of that territory 
into the sisterhood of States. He sees fresh reason for 
deep interest in the defence of the elective franchise, 
the primary right of citizenship, as a means for na- 
tional pacification. As a confirmation of his position on 
Civil Service Reform, he has caused an elaborate and 
comprehensive report to be prepared, which sets forth 
the history of the partisan-spoils system in Great Brit- 
ain, and of the rise and fall of the parliamentary pat- 
ronage, and of official interference with the freedom of 
elections. It shows that after long trials of various 
kinds of examinations, those which are competitive and 
open on equal terms to all, and which are carried on 
under the superintendence of a single commission, have, 
with great advantage, been established as conditions of 
admission to almost every official place in the subordinate 
administration of that country and of British India. 
The results of the competitive examinations, which 
have been conducted in New York and elsewhere, the 
President regards as most conclusive evidence of the 
worth of the system. He speaks most decidedly of the 
practice of making levies for party purposes upon the 
salaries of officers, as highly demoralifing to the public 
service and discreditable to the country. Though an 
officer should be as free as any other citizen to give his 
own money in aid of his opinion or his party, he should 
also be as free as any other citizen to refuse such gifts. 
If the salaries are but a fair compensation for the time 
and labor of the officers, it is gross injustice to levy a 
tax upon them. If they are made too excessive in order 
that they may bear the tax, the excess is an indirect 
robbery of the public funds. 
We quote entire his words on education in general 


‘It is gratifying to learn from the Bureau of Education the 
extent to which educational aetna throughout the United 
States have been advanced durin e year. No more funda- 
mental responsibility rests bi Be Jongress than that of devis- 
ing appropriate measures of financial aid to encourage and 
supplement local action in the States and territories, and in 
the District of Columbia. The wise forethought of the found- 
ers of our Government has not only furnished the basis for the 
support of the common-school system of the newer States, but 
laid the maintenance of their universities and colleges of agri- 
culture and the mechanic arts. Measures in nouvedenis with 
this traditional policy for the further benefit of all these inter- 
ests and the extension of the same advantages to every portion 
of the country, it is hoped, will receive your favorable consid- 
eration. ‘To preserve and perpetuate national literature should 
be among the foremost cares of the National Legislature.”’ 


Our friendly relations with foreign governments is a 
matter of congratulation, and the new French cable is 
regarded as a great advantage to the business interests 
of both continents. The reports of the several depart- 
ments show a healthy management therein. The In- 
dian question is more fully discussed, and the policy of 
Secretary Schurz is recommended, that the lands be 
divided in severalty, and that tribal authority be aban- 
doned. Attention is called to the need of a national 
library building, and to the completion of the Washing- 
ton monument. 

President Hayes says that,— 


‘The experiment of sending a number of Indian children 
of both sexes to the Hampton Normal and Agricultural Insti- 
tute in Virginia, to receive an elementary English education 
and practical instruction in farming, and other useful indus- 
tries, has led to results so promising that it was thought ex- 
pedient to turn over the cavalry barracks at Carlisle, Pa., to 
the Interior Department, for the establishment of an Indian 
school on a larger scale. This school has now 158 pupils se- 
lected from various tribes, and is in full operation. Arrange- 
ments are also made for the education of a number of Indian 
boys and girls belonging to tribes on the Pacific slope in a sim- 
ilar manner, at Forest Grove, Oregon. These Institutions 
will commend themselves to the liberality of Congress, and to 
the philanthropic munificence of the an peo le. 


The schools in the District of Columbia are the spec- 
ial care of Congress, and— 


‘While the number of pupils is rapidly irfcreasing, no ade- 
quate provision exists for a corresponding increase of school 
accommodation, and the Commissioners are without the 
means to meet this urgent need. A number of the buildings 
now used for school purposes are rented and are in important 
particulars unsuited for the purpose. The cause of pular 
education in the District of Columbia is surely entitled t to the 
same consideration at the hands of the National Government 
as in the States and territories, to which munificent nts of 
the public lands have been made for the endowment of schools 
and universities,”’ 


The message, as a whole, is a strong State paper, and 


will be received by Congress and the country as a clear 
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and unimpassioned discussion of our country’s condition 
and needs. Let us hope that the legislation which 
shall follow will be as intelligent and full of true states- 
manship. 


THE COMMON SCHOOLS AND 


RIDERS. 


The great merit of the common schools is their com- 
monness. They deal with that primal development of 
mind, manners, and morals, which is the universal need 
of a free State. They impart that useful knowledge 
without which no American woman is fit to be married, 
much less to be an “old maid;” and no man is fit to 
vote. An Astor or Stewart, without the knowledge and 
discipline imparted by these schools, would be a public 
pest in proportion to the size of his fortune. A hod- 
carrier, ignorant and untrained in the common Ameri- 
can education, inevitably falls into the hands of his 
demagogue, who cheats or bullies him out of his man- 
hood. Even the education and discipline given by the 
free high school, apart from the small number of pupils 
fitted for college, is as essentially common as in the 
simplest primary. It is not a special training, but a 
continuation of that common discipline which qualifies 
for the intelligent conduct of ordinary American life, 
and lays the grand work of the superior professional 
character. Only when we come to the normal school, 
and the professional departments of a few State univer- 
sities, chiefly dependent on national endowments of 
land, do we really touch upon the uncommon element 
in the people’s school. ‘ 

The most subtle danger that threatens the common 
school, is always the-presistent effort of a crowd of 
uneasy and one-sided people to switch it off the central 
track and run it as an uncommon school. Foremost 
among these reformers is always a considerable body of 
the teachers. 

It has often been said that our estimate of the value 
of any department of knowledge is generally in pro- 
portion to our own proficiency; and unusual acquire- 
ments are apt to breed an exaggerated sense of their 
own value. Dip in anywhere, from Maine to California, 
and you are apt to come upon an accomplished teacher 
in some of the upper reaches of the schools who is 
bringing to bear the whole power of a vigorous person- 
ality to making a specialty the distinction of the school. 
Many of our Western schools have been ridden nigh to 
death by the infuriate methematician, who has- so 
hedged in the path of promotion with difficulties that 
thousands of girls have been frightened away from the 
high schools, and the common-sense, practical use of 
figures has been greatly hindered. There are schools in 
which the steam is turned on chiefly in the direction of 
hand-writing, slate-ruling, and drawing; a sort of 
“making clean the outside of the school cup and plat- 
ter,” while the inside is filled with a mush of ignorance. 
Just now the study of German is the “old man of the 
sea” that rides the schools of Western cities, with 
grievous injustice to all who will not surrender to the 
cosmopolitan course of study. There are scores of 
teachers in New England who are trying to flood the 
high schools with a thin dilution of “English litera- 
ture”; while the studies that wake up the waiting 
manhood and womanhood of pupils, from sixteen to 
twenty, are given the go-by. - 

A superficial sort of “object lessons ” has ridden many 
a crowd of children out to pasture and left them bewil- 
dered in the ten-acre-lot of miscellaneous and undi- 
gested information. We have seen schools where the 
rider was a certain airy liveliness in the children, as if 
keeping infants on their spiritual tiptoes were educa- 
tion. And so on to the end of the chapter. It is 
“easy as preaching” for an enthusiastic, one-sided 
teacher to capture her school and turn the great current 
of its life in the direction where she has found her most 
delightful culture. A despotic and powerful master can 
wheel about a corps of subordinates and a thousand 


THEIR 


children by his own scheme of educational evolution, 
till they almost appear like a thousand chips maneuver- 
ing about one obstinate block. 


Here is the call for a broad supervision of schools, by 
educators qualified through a generous culture and a 
sterling patriotic common-sense and sympathy with the 
masses, to keep the schools on the common track; 
restrain the enthusiasm of narrow specialists and aid the 
teachers in the difficult task of subordinating their per- 
sonal tastes to the general good. 


Great pains must be taken in the graded schools of 
cities to hold the teachers of music, drawing, gymnas- 
tics, sewing, firmly to their proper work. Of course, it 
is a trial to the experts who superintend these special- 
ties to stop any where this side of thorough artistic 
training. But there can be found a way to use these 
attractive studies for the common purposes of American 
life. It is doubtless best to place all studies, in primary 
and lower grammar schools, in charge of the teacher of 
the room; reserving the time of the expert for the 
training of these teachers and a general oversight of 
the superior grades. 

A new rider of portentous aspect is the craze, in 
certain quarters, for what is called industrial education 
in the common schools. Assuming that the mechanic 
arts and the use of tools is identical with industry, 
it would make every school-room a sort of workshop. 
Even in our greatest manufacturing State, this rider 
would compel more than half the pupils, and those the 
children of the people most heavily taxed, to divert a 
good portion of their time from the common education 
to which they are entitled, in order to further the special 
training of the children of the meclfanics and opera- 
tives. Of course, the discipline of the hand is valuable 
to all; but some good things must be left to be taught 
at home or by special private instruction. And grati- 
fying as certain results in this direction may be to this 
class of school reformers, we believe the common-sense 
of the American people will hold the schools firmly to 
that commonness which is their only valid claim upon 
the support of the State. 

We are now threatened with a serious revolt of all the 
children of one church from the common schools, be- 
cause they will not accept the rider of an infallible 
scheme of moral and religious training. But if every 
person claimed the right to ride the common pony 
round the school-house ring, at the same time he should 
have the old circus problem revived of a dozen small 
boys jointly and severally “bounced” over the head 
and the tail by the capers of the lively little beast. If 
our Archbishop has not found out that there is one 
morality common to Catholic, Protestant, Independent, 
and Jew, in Christian America, he fails of infallible 
wisdom to that extent. The people, in the long run, 
can be trusted to preserve this great, common realm of 
character-training for their schools, and vigorously keep 
the uncommon things of the ecclesiastics in the infinite 
range of operation outside. 

We have no time now to speak of the new doctor who 
wants to ride his great physiological horse up the school- 
house steps; the enterprising dentist who gnashes his 
teeth with rage because he cannot examine the mouth 
of every school-child; the elocutionist that burns to 
shriek “Maud Miiller” ,through every school-room ; 
the temperance agent who only asks the privilege to 
make a stump speech on the play-ground; the whole 
crowd of showmen, book agents, missionaries, etc., who 
drive at the schools with a pertinacity only known to 
the harassed school committee. Concerning all these 
riders, within and without, the one thing to be said, all 
the time, to the people who support the common school, 
is the pathetic negative of Mr. Weller, Sen.,—“ Samivel 
—don’t.” 


Our Premiums are given only to those who are sub- 
scribers. Send speedily for lists. A small effort will 


secure valuable accompaniments with THE JouRNAL. 


THE PROPOSED NATIONAL CONGRESS OF 
EDUCATORS.—(IL) 


In a late issue we made some suggestions with ref- 
erence to the make-up of an educational council, and 
stated the grounds on which such a council has been 
urged by leading educators. Among the topics which 
ought to claim the attention of the National Council, 
may be suggested,— 

1. School supervision ; its true functions, its uses, 
wbuses, and limitations. 


2. The evolution of a system of educational terminol- 
ogy, whereby more precision and a better understand- 
ing may be secured in the treatment of pedagogical 
questions. 


3. The high school; its true place and sphere in the 
system of public instruction. 


4. The readjustment of school studies, in accordance 
with the demands of modern life. 


5. Education in destitute places, and how to secure 
its universal diffusion. 


6. The relations and duties of the National Govern- 
aa to the education of the people, mote clearly de- 
ned. 


7. The organization of education outside of the 
school,s whereby the whole people may be brought un- 
der systematic instruction. 


8. A system of educational service, whereby the 
tenure-of-office of teachers and school officers may be 
more clearly defined, and more justly secured, and 
which shall give merit and fitness precedence over the 
intrigues of place-hunters and the machinations of se- 
cret conclaves. 


9. School Boards; their constitution, limitations, 
powers, duties, uses, and abuses, 

Many other questions of greater and possibly of more 
immediate importance might be stated, but the fore- 
going are sufficient for the purpose of suggestion, which 
is the sole object of these remarks. If they shall serve 
to stimulate thought in the direction at which we are 
aiming, they will answer their present purpose. 

As to the place of meeting, a word may be added in 
conclusion. The National Educational Association bas 
decided to go to Chautauqua Lake, in July, 1880. It 
has been deemed wise to select thig point, on account of 
its great attractions as a summer retreat, and its ad- 
mirable adaptation to the wants of the seeker after a 
bracing atmosphere, beautiful scenery, and quiet repose. 
No better place can probably be named for the first 
session of the proposed council. Every accommodation 
requisite to the wants of such a body will there be 
found. Whe two weeks or ten days preceding the meet- 
ing of the National Association would be very appro- 
priate. A cordial invitation has already been extended 
by Mr. Vincent, the Superintendent of Instruction of 
the Chautauqua Assembly, and President of the C. L. 
S. C., whose name is a tower of strength in the grand 
educational and religious movement of which that 
charming resort is the center. This proposition is 
worthy of attention, and we offer it for consideration. 
If the State Teachers’ Associations, which will meet in 
December, should deem it wise and expedient to imitate 
the example of several of those in the New England 
States,—Connecticut, New Hampshire, and others,—by 
appointing a committee upon the subject, much may be 
accomplished toward perfecting the necessary prelimin- 
ary arrangements. 

It is probable that this subject will engage the serious 
attention of the Superintendents’ Section of the Na- 
tional Educational Association at its winter session, to 
be held in Washington within a few weeks. Some of 
our friends have concurred in the opinion that it would 
be wise for that body to issue a formal call for the 
council, and invite the codperation of all the officials 
and organizations alluded to in this article. ‘ 

We shall rejoice to see such a step taken, and we 
believe that our State and City Superintendents, as well 
as the Teachers’ Associations, will cordially unite in the 
effort to make the first National Congress of Educators 
ever convened in America a complete and gratifying 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE HOLIDAYS. 


Christmas and New Year’s are at hand, and as usual the 
publishers are preparing their attractive stores of gift-books, 
which are always so welcome as tokens of loving friendship, 
and which are the most permanent mementoes of affection. 
Our columns for the present and succeeding weeks will bear 
abundant testimony to the generous invitations of our com- 
mon friends, the book-sellers, and we call especial attention to 
the titles, publishers, and prices of over one hundred of the 
new books offered for the holiday trade. We advise our read- 
ers to make an early selection of gifts, a plan which so many 
wisely adopt. 


Tue Boy’s Froissart; being Sir John Froissart’s Chronicles 
of Adventure, Battle, and Custom in England, France, 
Spain, etc. Edited for Boys, with an introduction by Sid- 
ney Lanier. [Illustrated by Alfred Kappes. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. Crown 8vo, price $3.00. 


These famous enchanting chronicles of this French author 
of the fourteenth century, as perfected in this beautiful volume 
by Mr. Lanier, are destined to live among boys, with their charm- 
ing simplicity of style and minuteness of description, for the 
next 500 years as they have during the last five centuries. 
The fragrance of antiquity lends a peculiar interest to these 
narratives in the happily-condensed form they are now pre- 
sented by the admirable editor. The selections presented have 
been very judiciously made. They include the account of the 
battle of Crecy, the voyage of Douglas to Palistine with the 
heart of Bruce, the siege of Calais, the murder of Jacob Van 
Artevelde, and Wat Tyler’s Rebellion. Mr. Lanier’s introduc- 
tion is very well written, and explains how Froissart, instead 
of delving in old libraries and hunting in out-of-the-way places 
as historians of to-day have to do, simply mounted his horse 
and rode about the country, learning from different kings, 
knights, etc., the stories of the battles they had engaged in. 
The book is handsomely illustrated, and its exciting tales will 
please the boys, if anything will. No American boy has his 
library complete without Froissart’s Chronicles, and men as 
well as boys would enjoy it for a Christmas book. 


In BERKSHIRE WITH THE WILD-FLOweERs. By Elaine and 
Dora Read Goodale, authors of Apple Blossoms. Illustrated 
by W. Hamilton Gibson. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

ce, $3.00. 

This volame of charming poems, the work of two children, 
has been most admirably illustrated by the popular pub- 
lishers for the coming holidays. The poems, of themselves, 
challenge admiration for their grace and force of expression, 
but when brought out in a style of artistic beauty, of typogra- 
phy and illustration, on superb tinted paper, and highly orna- 
mental binding, the volume becomes one of exquisite taste and 


Soarete. Fortunate indeed will be the happy children who 
find this book among their gifts, and may their number be 


legion. 

THe EXPLORATION OF THE WoRLD: Famous Travels and 
Travelers. By Jules Verne. Translated by Dora Leigh, 
with illustrations by L. Benett and P. Philippoteaux and 
fac-similes of ancient drawings. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 8vo; price $3.50. 

In common with many others, we presumed, when we first 
glanced at this work, and read the name of “Jules Verne” 
upon its title-page, we were to find a series of marvellous stories 
drawn from his exuberant imagination, with little regard for 
accuracy in detail; but, to our surprise and delight, a careful 
examination of the text reveals to us a narrative of the leading 
explorations made in past ages, as well as the modern discov- 
eries that have engrossed the attention of the world. In fact, 
his book shows us, in a clear and concise style, the exploits of 
the eminent travelers from the time of Homer and Herodotus 
down to that of Livingstone and Stanley; and his next edition 
will, doubtless, include America’s Ulysses. The whole work 
bears the stamp of truth and accuracy. M. Gabriel Marcel, a 
most competent geographer of the National Bibliothéque, has 
greatly aided Jules Verne in this most important and instruct- 
ive work. The translation is admirably done, and the charm- 
ing sprightliness of Verne’s style has been retained in all its 
freshnéss. The book must be a favorite for the holidays. It 
is profusely illustrated with curious and original engravings, 
well printed, and bound in a highly ornamental style. 


Tue READER’s Hanwp-Book OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, 
1761—1783. By Justin Winsor, librarian of Harvard Uni- 
versity, president of the American Library Association; for- 
merly superintendent of the Boston Public Library. Boston: 
Houghton, Osgood & Co. Price $1.25. 


No more valuable literary work has been performed than 
that embodied in this hand-book of Mr. Winsor. We heartily 
endorse and weleome the plan so faithfully and accurately car- 
ried out in reference to this portion of American history. It 
is a guide to all the available sources of information adapted 
to the special student, and the ordinary reader. We sincerely 
hope that this initial volume will be followed with others in 
the same suggestive way, covering all themes of history, biog- 
raphy, travel, philosophy, science, literature, and art. Valu- 
able as are his services at the head of the Library Association 
and the manager of the Harvard Library, we believe that a 


series of hand-books of the kind suggested ,prepared by him 
would do more to economize the time and ‘systematize the 
study of ordinary students than could possibly be accomplished 
in any other appropriation of his valuable time and experi- 
ence. We regard this as an important “‘new departure”’ in 
the field of study outside of the period of school-life. We feel 
to thank both author and publishers in behalf of the educa- 
tional world for this venture, -and to urge our friends to secure 
this first volume of Mr. Winsor’s, and plead for more of the 
same sort. 


THe oF Homer: Books I., II., and III. By Arthur 
Sidgwick and Robert P. Keep. Boston: John Allen. 


This is a reprint of the first volume and part of the second, 
of the excellent and scholarly edition of the Iliad of Homer, 
recently brought out by Mr. A. Sidgwick, M. A., formerly 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge (Eng.), now one of the 
masters of Rugby School, and acknowledged to be one of the 
best classical scholars of England. As was to be expected 
from such a man, especially after experience in teaching had 
been added to accurate scholarship, this edition of the early 
books of the Iliad, while compressed into small space, is ad- 
mirably adapted to assist young students in gaining a sound 
knowledge of Homeric Greek; and we have no hesitation in 
commending it as the best small edition known to us, — either 
American or English, — for the use of students preparing for 
Harvard. To those requiring fuller notes we would recom- 
mend Paley’s Homer, the 8vo edition. Mr. Sidgwick has given 
both a full yet succinct introduction, and also chapters on the 
Homeric. Dialect and Syntax, together with short, but very 
useful, notes on difficult pages. These valuable aids render 
quite unnecessary the references to Hadley’s and Goodwin’s 
Grammars, which have been added by Dr. Keep, of Williston 
Academy, whose name and scholarship, however, although 
highly respectable in themselves, cannot certainly add any- 
thing to those of such a Greek scholar as Mr. Sidgwick. Stu- 
dents, before reading Homer, should be well-grounded in the 
reading and writing of Attic Greek; and, if so, would be so fa- 
miliar with the grammar as to require nothing more than 
Mr. Sidgwick’s essays on the Language, Dialect, and Gram- 
mar of Homer, with, we may add, Cresius’s Homeric Lexicon. 


Miuton’s PARADISE Lost. Books I. and II., with Introduc- 
tion, Notes, and Diagrams. Milton’s Lycidas: edited, with 
notes, by Homer B. Sprague, Ph.D., Head Master of the 
Girls’ High School, Boston, Mass., and formerly professor 
of Rhetoric and English Literature in Cornell University. 
Boston: Ginn & Heath. Price 40 cents. 

There is probably no American scholar better fitted to pre- 
pare an edition of Milton’s poems for educational uses than 
Homer B. Sprague. For years he has studied Milton’s writ- 
ings and reverenced his genius, and in editing his works he 
brings to bear upon his labors the skill of the gifted critic, and 
the practical wisdom of an able instructor, for many years, 
in English literature. His notes are admirable, and his dia- 
grams are terribly suggestive, even though drawn somewhat 
from his fertile imagination. The type and binding of this 


volume for school uses are simply perfect. 


ArT tn AMERICA : a Critical and Historical Sketch. By 
8S. G. W. Benjamin, author of Contemporary Art in Europe, 
What is Art? ete. Llustrated, 8vo, cloth, New York: 
Harper & Brothers. For sale by A. Williams & Co., Boston. 
Price $4.00. 

Few persons appreciate the rapid and gratifying growth of 
artistic culture in America who have not made a special study 
of the subject. The design of Mr. Benjamin, in this superb 
volume, has been to give a historical outline of the progress 
made in this department, and also to make such criticisms as 
seemed to be essential to make clear the differences or com- 
parative merits of those artists who appeared to him best to 
illustrate the various phases of American art, as traced in its 
growth from one step to another. The subject is treated crit- 
ically, and profusely illustrated with engraved copies of the 
paintings and drawings of the leading artists, under the follow- 
ing heads : ‘‘ Early American Art,’’ ‘‘ American Painters”’ 
(1828-1878), ‘‘ Sculpture in America,’’ and ‘‘ Present Tenden- 
cies of American Art.’’ The one hundred illustrations ac- 
companying the text, drawn from the choicest works of the 
best artists in drawing, painting and sculpture, makes this one 
of the most attractive gift books ever issued from the Amer- 
ican press. Copies of the great paintings of Copley, West, 
Trumbull, Stuart, Peale, Sully, Allston, Elliot, Huntington, 
Church, Bierstadt, Hunt, and others, make the volume for 
students of art a most useful and suggestive manual for the 
comparison of the conceptions of the artists of the various 
periods of development, and the differing styles of execution. 


Tue Boy TRAVELERS IN THE FAR East, Adventures of 
Two Youths in a Journey to Japan and China. By Thomas 
W. Knox, author of Campfire and Cotton- Over. 
land through Asia,” ‘‘ Underground,” “ John,” ete. Illus.; 
8vo, pp. 421. New York: Harper & Brothers. Price $3.00. 
The growing interest felt in China and Japan, and the in- 

habitants of the “Far East,’’ especially among the young of 

America, has made this book not only timely but especially 

interesting. The characters the author has introduced into 


this work as ‘‘ The Boy Tray ” are of course fictitious; 


but the routes they traveled, the places they visited, the peo- 
ple they met, and the interesting and instructive observations 
they made are real, and present a faithful picture of the East- 
ern world. We do not recall any other book describing China and 
Japan, specially designed for the young, and Mr. Knox’s work 
will find a hearty welcome among the boys and girls of Amer- 
ica. Over 300 illustrations, of the most appropriate charac- 
ter, accompany the narrative, and make strikingly real the 
places, scenes, and incidents described. The publishers have 
furnished a highly ornamental cover, — even the inside pages 
and fly-leaves and frontispiece introduce the reader into orien- 
tal scenes. Everything about the book has a fascination that 
appertains to the strange peoples who inhabit these mysterious 
lands. For a Christmas or New-Year’s gift for young people 
this volume cannot be excelled. 


ALL QUIET ALoNe THE Poromac, and Other Poems. By 
Ethel Lynn Beers. Philadelphia: Porter & Coates. $1.50. 


It will delight many readers of these exquisite poetical writ- 
ings of Ethel Lynn Beers, which have appeared from time to 
time, for years past, in Harper’s Magazine and Weekly and in 
the New York Ledger, to find them collected in this attractive 
volume. Its perusal will awaken many memories of the tented 
camp, and of the trodden paths of life, and of the cloister- 
yearnings of many hearts in American homes. It is a book 
for every family-table, and its reading by the fireside will in- 
spire many a tender feeling of pathos and affection. 


WEBSTER’S SPEECHES. The Great Orations and Speeches of 
Daniel Webster. With an Introductory Essay on ‘ Daniel 
Webster as a Master of English Style.” By Edwin P. Whip- 
— With a new portrait. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 

0, cloth; price $3.00. 

There is no danger that Daniel Webster, the statesman, ora- 
tor, diplomatist, and eminent barrister will ever be forgotten 
by the American people; but there was occasion to fear that 
the present generation of readers and students would lose 
somewhat of the influence and power of his genius and elo- 
quence from the fact that his published Works, edited by Ed- 
ward Everett, and originally issued in the year 1851, in six 
large volumes, were necessarily held at a price that placed them 
beyond the reach of many aspiring young men who know his 
speeches only from extracts in their school readers. It was a 
happy thought of the enterprising publishers to bring out this 
handy volume of selections from his works. An examination 
of them shows us that excellent judgment has been exercised 
in selecting his prominent orations and speeches, which will 
stand as noble and permanent specimens of statesmanlike 
statement, argument, and eloquence, models of style and dic 
tion, clear, terse, strong, and inspiring. It is a book that 
should find a place in every American household. Nearly 
fifty of the masterpieces of his genius and eloquence are found 
in this large octavo volume of nearly 800 pages. They cover a 
variety of topics, — pleas before the Supreme Court of the 
United States, speeches in the Senate, orations on great his- 
toric occasions, and diplomatic letters. The preparatory essay 
on “Webster as a Master of English Style,’”’ by Edwin P. 
Whipple, is an interesting and critical examination of the ele- 
ments of style and matter which make these speeches so much 
more readable to-day than those of other great orators of for- 
mer.generations. The title-page presents a portrait of Webster 
in his youth, and facing it is a new engraving of him, as he 
will be remembered in the later years of his life, —the most 
characteristic and satisfactory portrait that has ever been made. 


LITERARY NOTES. 

— American publishers announce twenty new books by 
women, to be issued immediately. ; 

— The Christmas number of the Goop Tims, full of choice 
novelties, is just out,—one dollar per year, fifteen cents per 
number. Send to Thos. W. Bicknell, publisher, 16 Hawley 
street, Boston. 

— Lee & Shepard always have an attractive store, as all New 
England teachers know, practically, and it is quite surprising 
what a multitude of good books bear the imprint of this house. 
For the holidays they have a line of beautiful books; and to 
their popular illustrated hymns and poems they have added 
an elegant copy of Mrs. Heman’s poem to the Pilgrim 
Fathers, ‘‘ The Breaking Waves Dashed High.”’ This soul- 
stirring hymn, full of piety and patriotism, has illustrated de- 
signs by the well-known artist, MissS. B. Humphrey. The 
artist has caught the true spirit of the grand old hymn in the 
pictures which illustrate it, and the poem is a jewel in an ex- 
quisite setting. 

—The Magazine of Art, published by Cassell, Petter, Gal- 
pin & Co., New York, is a standard art publication of great 
value. The Nov. number is enlarged to 40 pages, without in- 
crease of price. The subjects discussed are full of interest 
and instruction to all intelligent readers, as well as art stu- 
dents, and therefore the magazine should have a wide circula- 
tion in cultivated American homes: “ English Artists,”’ 
“Sketching Grounds,” “‘ Old Keys,” “ Art in the the Streets,” 
and “ Treasure-Houses of Art.’’ The number, fitness, and ex- 


cellence of the illustrations have, from the commencement, 
been an acknowledged feature of the magazine, and neither 


cost nor labor will be spared in the future to retain and to sur- 
pass the standpoint already gained in this important direction. 
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Dec. 4, 1879. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


CINCINNATI. 


SUPERINTENDENTS’ MEETING. 

At this meeting, held on Saturday morning, Nov. 15, Super- 
intendent Peaslee said, in reply to a recommendation from the 
principals to reduce slightly the number of reading-lessons as- 
signed to Grade A of the district schools (Fifth Reader), that 
bis object in favoring a large number of reading-lessons for 
this grade was to prevent the teaching of so much imitative 
and highly elocutionary reading. To this view it was objected 
by certain of the principals, that an excessive course in read- 
ing was the very{measure to promote and, indeed, to compel 
imitative reading; every teacher of experience knowing that 
much more ground could be gone over by this process than 
by the analytic method; the time necessary for repeating a 
sentence after a teacher being far less than that required for 
analyzing the same into its main ideas, for explaining the 
meaning of obscure words, and for arriving at the various 
shades of expression involved. Mr. Peaslee favored the read- 
ing of more matter than is now required, even though it be 
read far less artistically. 

In connection with the reciting of brief selections from 
standard authors, he spoke of the propriety of devoting a por- 
tion of the anniversary of the birthday of each of such authors 
to the recitation or reading of favorite extracts from his works, 
letting the;day be known as Longfellow, or Whittier, or Bry- 
ant, or Hawthorne day. 

Having just returned from a brief visit to St. Louis, Mr. 
Peaslee drew some very interesting comparisions between the 
schools of that city and those of our own. The following were 
the most important: Transfers of pupils take place in the 
St. Louis schools quarterly, and are based solely upon the 
judgment of the teacher and principal; while in ours they oc- 
cur semi-annually, and are determined by the results of a gen- 
eral and uniform examination. The study of the German 
language in the former schools is allowed a half-hour per day; 
while in ours, below the Fourth-Reader grade, one-half of the 
entire school-time is so devoted, and in higher grades one hour 
per day. In our sister city the pupils of a room, though con- 
sisting of but one grade, are divided into several classes, only 
one of which recite at a time; while in our schools all the pu- 
pils of a room compose but a single class, and recite or study, 
as the case may be, simultaneously. We would add that the 
St. Louis plan is one which was formerly pursued in our 
schools, but was abandoned for the present system some 
twenty-five or thirty years ago. The Normal School of St. 
Louis is open only to high-school graduates, and to such others 
as possess equal scholarship ; while ours is very much jless 
rigid in its acquirements for admission. The kindergarten 
school of the former city does not reach children at an earlier 
age than that of those admitted to the lowest grade of our own 
schools,—namely, six years. 

At the close of the meeting Mr. Peaslee introduced Prof. J. 
M. B. Sill, superintendent of the public schools of Detroit, 
who was present, on a brief visit to Cincinnati. 

Cincinnati, Ohio, November, 1879. 


CHICAGO. 


N. K. R. 


INSTITUTES —- THE NORMAL SCHOOL — CADETS—ETC. 


THE INSTITUTE. 

for the teachers of the grammar department was held Novem- 
ber 22. The superintendent enlarged upon the suggestions 
made in a printed circular, which had been placed in the hands 
of the teachers during the past week. The assistant-superin- 
tendent talked about ‘“‘How to Review.’’ The teachers in 
charge of the department of music and drawing made remarks 
upon instruction in their specialties. So week after week, 
month after month, year after year the wheel goes round, and 
every Saturday morning of the school-year finds the same 
scene being enacted from 9.30 to 11.30. Yet, such is the 
ingratitude of humanity, the teachers are not happy in their 
institutes. A stranger regrets that only once will he listen to 
the many excellént hints and theories of these teachers, while 
on the faces of many of the regular attendants ennui is plainly 
written. Even the principals do not manifest any remarkable 
interest in the institutes held for their benefit. 

Where is the difficulty ? It is not in those who conduct the 
institutes, but in the system itself. Chicago teachers have lis- 


tened and listened to remarks on instruction and discipline|¥' 


until the tedious system has become a bore. What is the rem- 
edy for the present condition of affairs ? An abandonment of 


the remark or lecture system, and an introduction of bona fide| agri 


work; not work in exhibiting classes, because that savors too 
much of shams especially prepared for the occasion, but study 
or practice in some subject bearing directly on the work in 
the schools. The details of this work could easily be arranged 
80 as not to overburden hard-working teachers, and yet ena- 
ble them to extend their knowledge in the theory and prac- 
‘tice of teaching one subject, at least. The complaints about 
‘the tedious sessions of teachers’ meetings are not of recent 
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number of exp 


me of deeper significance, however, as the 
ced teachers increases. 

THE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
is very closely related to the subject of institutes. Has not 
the time come for the reépening of that institution? Oppo- 
nents to the school point to the large number of our teachers 
that, at some time, were members of it, and sarcastically com- 
ment upon the work done by many of them. Without any 
reflection upon individuals, it can be safely affirmed that a 
large percentage of these so-called graduates were never viewed 
in that light by the teachers of the school. Many were mem- 
bers a few weeks, — yes, a few days only. 

The Chicago Normal, in the hands of a careful, thorough 
teacher, attained at one time a degree of excellence which 
placed the graduates in great demand in the city schools. For 
a principal to secure one of these was to secure a valuable as- 
sistant. At that time, graduates were not known to fail, or 
even to be unsatisfactory. Alas! this same success proved the 
death-blow to the school. All young teachers must be stamped 
Normal. Toa great extent the work in the last years of the 
school was a farce. Young ladies, graduates of the high 
school, came to stay a few weeks, and to work a few days in 
the Training-school. So great was the pressure for each to get 
through first, that the principal was actually forced by cireum- 
stances to resort to having these would-be-teachers draw lots 
to determine who should graduate first and who should stay a 
few days longer, and grumble about that fate which doomed 
them to waste their time in a normal school. Can any one 
wonder that the school was closed, because the market was 
overstocked with its gradu&tes ? or that the graduates ceased 
to be at a premium ? 

The annual appropriation for the schools will soon be under 
consideration, and the hope is expressed by many of the prin- 
cipals that the Normal will not be omitted in the estimates. 
The school was never expensive. 


THE CADET SYSTEM 

of last year reproduced the scenes witnessed in the last days of 
the Normal. Some received appointments after serving one- 
half day for four months; others, equally good or equally poor, 
were immediately seized with the fever for an appointment, 
and they had it just as severely as the short-course normals. 
Cadets talked much more about how to secure an appointment 
than about how to become good teachers. Many were old 
grumblers before they had even been born into the fold. 

Work under the normal and the cadet plan leads to the fol- 
lowing comparison: the normal plan awakens in its members 
thought on the science of teaching; the cadet plan furnishes 
knowledge of the art of teaching. Neither alone is sufficient 
to produce skilled labor, but a combination of both the science 
and art systems can be made a grand success. Let there be 
inflexible rules regarding the qualifications for admission, and 
the length of time for membership; then, by a careful weeding 
out of the unpromising, our Normal will once more be a pow- 
erful factor for good in our schools. 


ET CETERA. 

The rule passed by the Board in June, of which we spoke 
in our last letter, raising the average for admission to the high 
school, and establishing a high minimum, came up at the last 
meeting of the Board. The discussion brought out a strong 
opposition to the rule, even from the members who voted in 
favor of it last summer. 

Letter G, from the Hektograph, invites each principal to 
make a written statement of the repairs and improvements 
deemed necessary for the greater convenience of the school 
building in his or her care. The pleasure of this invitation is 
somewhat lessened by hearing of the private condemnation of 
principals who suggest and urge the carrying-out of these im- 
provements. Rumor says that the daughters of Mother Eve 
are accused of being insatiable in their demands. 


Chicago, Nov. 29, 1879. VETERAN. 


Forr1en.—A great improvement in the material and educa- 
tional condition of Iceland has followed the restoration of local 
government, taken from that island nearly a century ago. In 
1874, upon the celebration of the one thousandth anniversary 
of its settlement, Iceland became practically independent of 
Denmark, although acknowledging the king as its nomimal 
sovereign. Its present government is essentially republican. 
Wheras, before this reform, the resources of the island wer 
continually failing, making it an annual charge of $60,000 a 
ear to the Danish crown; since then the commerce and the 
island industries hav increased. Ther is a surplus in the pub- 
lic treasury; schools and churches hav been encouraged; stu- 


dents hav been sent to Europe at the national expens to study 
iculture; schools of law, agriculture, and te¢hnology hay 
been establisht, the public library has been enlarged, and the 
arts and manufactures hav been greatly encouraged. It is 
made the legal duty of every pastor to se that every child in 


his parish is taught reading, writing, and arithmetic. 


» Every SuBSCRIBER SHOULD HAVE A COPY OF OUR 
new Premium List. A POsTAL-CARD WIL™ SECURE 
ONR BY RETGRN MAIL. 
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NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 


RULES FoR NEW SPELLINGS. — The follo rules, adopted by the 
American Philological Association and the Spel Reform Association, 
are temporarily applied in these columns, in order to show our readers 
their practical operation, and to draw forth expressions of opinion as to 
the wisdom of their permanent adoption in this department. We invite 
correspondence on this subject: 
1.—Omit a from the digraf ea when pronounst as e-shoft, as in hed, helth, ete. 
2. —Omit silent ¢ after a short vowel, as in hav, giv, liv, definit, infinit, forbad, ete. 
3.—Write / for ph in such words as alfabet, fantom, camfor, filosofy, telegraf, etc. 
4.—When a word ends with a doub! letter, omit the last, as in shal, wil, clif, eg, ete. 
5.—Change ed final to ¢ where it has the sound of ¢ as in lasht. imprest, fixt, ete. 
Some useles letters wil doubtles be overlookt in our first application of 
these rules. We mean to omit them in al cases, 


MAINE. - 
— The fal term of the seminary at Kent’s Hill, closed last 
week, with examination of clases on Wednesday and Thurs- 
day. The school has been up to its former standard numer- 
icaly this term, and in other respects prosperous. 
— Superintendent Phipps’ October statement of Lewiston 
schools reports whole number of pupils in the schools at 2,177; 
number registered, 2,763. Ther ar 168 pupils in the high 
school, 428 in the grammar, 347 in the intermediates, 871 in 
the primaries, and 343 in the rurals. 
— The State College closed a profitable term a few days 
sinc. President Fernald’s management is highly commended 
by students and patrons, and he takes a high rank as a gentle- 
man and a teacher. Prof. C. H. Fernald does most excellent 
work in the department of Natural History, and furnishes the 
colleg with a valuable collection of specimens. The other 
profesors are doing thorough work. Recently, faculty and 
teachers joined to secure a course of lectures in Didactics, by 
Prof. G. T. Fletcher. This seemed needful, as a large portion 
of the scholars teach during the winter season. 
— We hav an interesting report of the Piscataquis county 
teachers’ institute, by F. A. Hart, but must condense it stil 
more, though the whole report would be excellent reading for 
our teachers. A goodly number of gentlemen from other parts 
of the State, such as Profesors Fletcher and Rounds, and 
State Superintendent Morris, joined in the discussions of the 
various subjects reported in a former number of THE Jour- 
NAL, and gave addreses; but the best feature seems to be the 
local teachers brought into the work. Among these are the 
names of Hiscock House, Sampson; Rev. C. Davidson, Miss 
Carrie Howard, Miss Haskill, Otis; Rev. E. W. Emerson, 
and Horace R. True. The discussions were lively and inter- 
esting, especially upon the subject of teaching arithmetic. A 
good feature of the meeting was a vote asking Superintend- 
ent Morris to prepare a bil for the next legislature respecting 
a county board of examiners. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


— Ther is a school district not a hundred miles from the 
capitol of the State in which ther ar in attendance seven 
scholars having twenty-eight recitations. 

— The catalogue of the New Hampshire Literary Institution 
for 1878-9 has been received. The attendance for the year past 
has been as follows: Winter, 137; spring, 182; summer, 106; 
fall, 107. 

— The catalogue of Dartmouth College for 1879-80, shows the 
whole number of students in the various departments to be 
396, divided as follows: Academical department, 228; Chand- 
ler Scientific, 49; medical, 84; agricultural, 31; Thayer School 
of Engineering, 4. The new profesor of Greek, to take the 
place of the late Prof. J. C. Progtor, will be appointed by the 
faculty at the beginning of the next term, Until that time the 
work in that department has been assigned to Profesors 
Wright and Hitchcock. 

— The Students’ Journal is the title of a monthly publisht 
by the students of the Francestown Academy. 

— Robert W. Welch, of Dover, has been appointed by the 
president, consul at Carrara, Italy. Mr. Welch is a graduate of 
the high school and of Dartmouth, has had some newspaper 
experienc, and will creditably represent the government 
abroad. 

— At the Teachers’ Institute recently held at Winchester, 
F. W. Hooper, of Keene, gave a lecture on “Coal.” He spoke 
of the formation and production of coal, and gave the estimate 
of English scientists, that in two hundred years the last ton of 
coal in England would be consumed, and in a somewhat longer 
time all in the United States. C. P. Hull, of Hinsdale, illus- 
trated a method of ‘‘school opening,’ and afterward dis- 
cussed the ‘‘ Needs of our Schools.’”” Messrs. Hooper and Gil- 
bert, of Keene, and Rev. Mr. Harnion of Winchester, took part 
in the discussion. Miss Baldwin, of Winchester, gave a clas- 
exercise in Elocution. The ‘‘ Word Method” was presented 
by Miss Hardy, of East Swanzey. Mr. J. M. Hawkes, of Port- 
land, Me., spoke on “Geography and Map-drawing.” The 
meeting was a succesful one. 


VERMONT. 
— The Middlebury College difficulties hav been settled. Al 
the students hay returned. A few applied for a dismissal, but 


most of them wil stay until the end of the year. 
— The winter term of the State Normal School at Randolph 


opened with 118 students, a number that has never been ex- 
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ceeded, and but once equaled at this season of the year, dna! 


the school was organized. The school in every respect seems 
to be eminently prosperous. 

— Col. Charles H. Lewis, of Boston, has given Norwich 
University, at Northfield, a sufficient sum of money to pay 
the expenses of 28 students, and Captain Curtis, the prin- 
cipal, proposes to offer fre tuition, etc., to two young men 
from each county in the State. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


— The catalogue of Tufts College for 1879-80 is just pub- 
lisht. The number of students in the senior clas is 20; junior, 
18; sophomore, 10; freshmen, 10; special students, 3; depart- 
ment of engineering, third clas, 3; second clas, 3; total, 72. 
The course of study includes the ordinary colleg curriculum,— 
a philosophical course, an engineering course, to which is 
added the divinity school. Rev. Elmer H. Capen, D.D., is the 
able and popular president, assisted by a competent faculty. 

— The fal term of Nichols Academy closed on Nov. 21 with 
public examinations. Much interest was evoked by the thor- 
oughnes of the instruction in the classics, mathematics, Eng- 
lish language, and elocution. The French clas, under the Sau- 
veur method, did wel, and the exercises in light gymnastics 
for the whole school, with dumb-bels, wer good. Approval 


was given to the manners, morals, efficien ad order of the 
school. The next term opens Dec. 9, and a large attendanc is 
already assured. Over half of the students ar from out of 
town, and 18 from without the State. 

— G. A. Littlefield, superintendent of schools of Lawrence, 
was married to Miss Emma Bancroft, of Malden, on Tuesday 
evening, Nov. 25. A crowded church witnesed the nuptials, 
and a multitude of friends extend their congratulations and 
wel-wishes to the happy pair. 

— The New England Pedagogical Association wil hold a 
public meeting on Saturday, Dec. 6, at 2.30 p. m., at Wesleyan 
Hall, 36 Bromfield Street, Boston. Subject for discussion, 
“Objective Teaching,”” to be opened by a paper by A. G, 
Boyden, of Bridgewater, president of the meeting. These 
meetings ar especially intended for teachers, and the discus- 
sions ar fre to al. 


RHODE ISLAND. 
— Mr. Harry I. Ballou has been employed as assistant in the 
Woonsocket High School until a principal has been secured. 
— The evening school in Warren is prospering this year 


more than ever before. The number of scholars is larger, and | P®? 


the interest greater. 
— The schools in Hope Valley wil open next Monday, after | 


a vacation of two weeks. At the close of last term a musical 
entertainment was given by the scholars, the proceeds of which 


wil be expended for singing-books. 


CONNECTICUT. 

— At the meeting of the Council of Education, held last 
week at Hartford, an interesting discussion was held on the 
‘“‘ Means of Arousing Public Interest in Schools,”’ and the fol- 
lowing resolution was unanimously passed : 


Resolved, That this Council advises the teachers of those counties of the 
State in which no county association of teachers exists, to organize and 
maintain such an , as an effective means of arousing public in- 


terest in schools. 

The topic “‘ Certification of Teachers,” was also ably dis- 
cussed, and the opinions expressed favored an impartial board 
of examiners, who should be authorized to issue certificates to 
competent and deserving persons. Mr. Warren thought the 
board should work in harmony with the State Board of Edu- 
cation. 

Mr. Northrop, Secre of the Board of Education, ex- 
plained the Obie plan, which he strongly recommended, but 
thought this plan would be opposed at present in Connecticut, 
as the privileges of school officers are dear to them and the 


le. 
J. Copp favored county superintendents, with 
to examin teachers, and hoped Connecticut would not be be- 
hind the younger States of the Northwest. 


Popular Music Books. 


Temperance Jewels. 
ah best quality. 30 cts. (Nearly — i 


White Robes. School Song book. ever 


Gem Gleaner. thems for Church service. 
1.00. 


COL. F. W. PARKER, AND 
Superintendent of Public Schools, Quincy, Mass. 


Contains a Republication of Horace Grant’s Arithmetic for Little Children. 


Course of Study in Quincy Schools. 
ARITHMETIC .AND FORM, 


PREPARED BY 


: A grand Cantata. By SuL- Price 10 cents. Published by 
4 rodigal Son. LIVAN. Commended to | Sent postpaid on receipt of price. } WM. WARE & CO., 47 Franklin 


musical societies. 75 cts. 


A. G. BOYDEN, 
Princ. State Normal School, Bridgewater, Mass. 


J. W. Schermerhorn, A.M., 
An Advecate for Teachers seeking positions. 
Clients of known Calibre and Character invited. 

(a Circulars for Stamp. Address: 
30 EAST 14th STREET, NEW YORK. 


189 eow P. O. BOX 3,A45. 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


Introduces to coll » schools, and izmilies superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, ind Govern- 


St., Boston. 


American Glee Book. 


Voices. 
One of the very best Glee and Chorus books. $1.50. 


Emerson’s Vocal Method. 


For Voice-training. One of the very best. $1.50. 


Dr. of Alcantara. Ping 
to give. $1.50. 


GF Specimens of these or any other books, or an 
piece of sheet-music mailed pest tree, for 


retail prices. 
OLIVER DITSON & Co., 
451 Washington Street, Boston. 


THIRD EDITION 


King’s Handbook of Boston. 


Musical Bo 


hen ag SMALL MUSIC BOXES, playing 2, 3, 4, and 6 Airs. 


TOY MUSIC-BOXES, for Children. 
LARGE MUSIC BOXES, with various acco 


us, is superior to any other style made. 
CYLINDER MUSIC BOX, lately patented by 


COTTAGES, all with music. 


M. J. PAILLARD & CO., 680 Broadway, New York. 
1@- Music Boxes carefully repaired. 


xes at Popular Prices! 


The SUBLIME HARMONIE MUSIC BOX, patented by 


style you can buy from one to a thousand cylinders. The 
number is limitless. Great variety of chea 
WORKE-BOXES, CIGAR-STANDS, DECANTERS, SWISS 


esses for every department of instruction; recommends 
good schools to parents. Call on or address 
MISS M. J. YOUNG, 
American and ign Teachers’ Ag 
240 zz (1) 


23 Union Square, New York. 
Educational Bureau. 


TEACHERS supplied to SCHOOLS and FAMILIES 


mpaniments. 


The great novelty is, however, the INTERCHANGEABLE | without charge to employer. Schools recommended to 


us. With this Pupils. Send stamp for circular. 
Miss FLORENCE FITCH, 


ALBUMS, 35 Union Square, 


240 zz (1) NEW YORK CITY. 
LAPILINUM 
246 e (1) tone Cloth 


PLIABLE SILICATE BLACKBOARDS, 


BEAUTIFUL BOOK.” 


This work continues to hold the hearty endorsement 
of the Boston people. It is so complete, so accurately 
compiled, so handsomely printed, so profusely illustra- 
ted, and so well arranged that it at once furnishes an 


postpaid on receipt of $1.00. 
MOSES KING, Publisher, 
27d CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


Or School 


Just Published: 


SWINTON’S 
interesting history, description, and album of the Ci . 


Etymo 
Words, with practical exercises in Spelling, 
pune. Synonyms, and 
ords. 


IN ENGINEERING. Terms, $80 
107 Marlborough 


European System of Instruction 
descriptive pamphlet, address PROF. WATSON, 


Made only by the 


New York Silicate Book Slate Co., 
191 FULTON 8T., Y. 


rannum. For 


Preparation for Harvard, Oxford, 


logy of English Derivative ER HUMPHREYS, 


Dr. H. continues to both read with students for en- 


Street, Boston. Send for sample and circular. 151 zz 
and Cambridge, | THE EMACK NOISELESS SLATE. 
LL.D The only absolutely Noiseless School 


Slate inthe world. Perfect in finish and 
quality. For sample Slate and Price-list, 


The Natural Method, 


A PAPER JUST PUBLISHED BY THE 
SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, 


(8. M. STERN, author of Studien and Plaudereien,) will 
be sent to any address on the receipt of a 3-cent stamp. 
Address 


8. M. STERN, 
(Successor to Dr. L. Sauveur,) 
SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, 
246 b 309 Madison Avenue, New York. 


A Choice Gift 


FOR ALL TIMES, 


HOLipAYs, WEDDING, BIRTHDAY, 


ANNIVERSARY, or any other day ; for 
Pastor, Teacher, Parent, Child, Friend. 
BEST BOOK FOR SCHOOLS. 


Webster’s Unabridged. 


1938 Pages. 3000 Eugravings. 
FOUR PAGES OF COLORED PLATES. 
This edition has a SUPPLEMENT of 


4610 NEW WORDS and Meanings, 
AND A NEW 
BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY OF O710 NAMES, 
Date of each. 
Published by @. & 0. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass. 
Vi7ILLIAMS COLLEGE. Catal for 


1879-80 now ready,—will be sent free to Alumni 
of the College, to Teachers and Students pr for 


College. It contains fall information as to Entrance, 
Courses of Stady, Scholarships, &. Apply to Prof. T. 
H. Librarian, Williamsteen, Berkshire 
County, Mass. 


©. 8. COLBY, 149(A) Tre 
Faculty of School of Oratory. 186 


Use of 


This is a new modeling and re-writing of the authors’ 
very popular Word Analysis, first published in 1871. 
It has wn out of a large amount of testimony to the 
effect that the older book, while valuablé as a manual 
of methods in the hands of teachers, is deficient in prac- 
tice-work for pupils. The old METHODS have been re- 
tained, while an adequate amount of new MATTER has 
been added. 


Cloth, 150 pages. By mail, for examination witha 
view to introductlon, on receipt of 25 cents. 


WELLS’S 
Natural Philosophy. 


NEW EDITION. 


With many new Engravings, carefully revised 
and re-edited in accordance with the latest 
results of scientific discovery and research. 
By Wortuineton C.Forp. In two parts 
and in one volume. 

PART I, includes the discussion of matter and its gen- 
eral properties, the attraction of gravitation, and the 
principles of 


, hydraulics, and 
hydros' 


PART Il. treats of the theory of the forces known as 
heat, , and magnetism, together with the 
principles of Acoustics. 


By mail, for examination with a view to introduction, 
PART I., 45 cts.; PART II., 55 cts. Complete, $1.00. 


Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co., 
PUBLISHERS, 
138 and 140 Grand St. New York. 


Lawrence Academy, 
GROTON, 
inter Term will Dec. 
furnished with vantages of a 
very few of its temptations and dangers, 
. For 


trance and for term and final examinations, by private 
tuition and by correspondence ; also for the Supervi- 
sors’ Examinations in Boston. 

_ 329 129 WEST CHESTER PARK, BOSTON. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF 
ELOCUTION AND ORATORY, 
1418 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


Course in Elocution. Course in Oratory. Literary 
Course For public speakers , teachers, and the 
general student of higher lish. The Next Term 


opens Dec. ist. 70-page Catalogue on lication. 
182 m J. W. SHOEMAKER, 4M. Prest. 


Heness-Sauveur 


INSTITUTE OF LANGUAGES, 


23920 ZUELLAG, Dir., Hotel Pelham, Boston. 


PROF. MOSES T. BROWN’S 


TECHNICAL LECTURES on ELOCUTION AND GESTURE, 
For Colleges, Schools, and Classes. 
A COURSE OF TEN LECTURES AND LESSONS 
IN READING, ORATORY, AND PERSONATION. 


Prof. Brown will receive at his rooms, at St. James 
Hotel, Boston, a limited number of students in Elocution. 


The Howard Method for the Voice. 
NEW PAMPHLET. 
THE VOCAL PROCESS 
THE MOUTH, THE THROAT 
THE RESPIRATORY ORGANS. 
Enclose 25 cts. in ps. Circulars (Singers’ 


and ‘erms sent free. 
210 OHN HOWARD, 39 Union 8q., N. Y. 


Indian Clubs, Dumb Bells, Deaieg- 
Athl ti Stoves, Voot-Bai 
etic Tights, Shirts, Trunks, Hose, Foils, 
Masks, Badges, Books. 


GOODYEAR’S 
KET 


Good Ss. GYMNASIUM, FLAGS. 
22 GOLD & SILVER TRIMMINGS. 


address 
Principal. 


P. LEIGHTON & 00., 22 West 6t.; Boston. 


Address JOHN D. EMACK & CoO, 
240 zz (1) 71 John St. New York. 
JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus 


147 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


te MICROSCOPES FROM $50 TO $1,000. 29 
154 Catalogues on application. ZZ 


PURE CHEMICAL 
CHEMICALS {21 APPARATUS. 


All Pewee we’ desiring absolutely pure Chemicals and 
fine emical Apparatus will find the largest stock 
and most complete assortment, at the lowest price in 
America, by addressing 

ELMORE & RICHARDS, 

240 zz (1) 


4 Murray St., New Work. 
F. W. DEVOE & CO., 
Cor. Pulton and William Sts., New York, 
Manufacturers and Importers of 


Artists’ Materials; 


WHITE LEAD, COLORS, AND VARNISHES. 
Catalogues sent on receipt of two 3-ct. stamps. 203 zz 


Catalogues on Application. 


Part I.—Mathematical (190 Ppp.) 
“« I. cal Instruments and Microscopes (144 pp.) 
Lanterns and Slides (112 pp.) 
WV.— h. and Chemical (198 pp.) 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 
122 az (1) 924 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


$5 to $20 Fortand, Me. 
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Dec. 4, 1879. 


NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Mr. Ames would ask at once for the very best laws, and work | Northend of New Britain, Professor Russell of Waterbury, 


for them, not for a little at a time. 

Mr. Potter preferred county superintendents, and thought 
that any appointment of this kind must come from the Board 
of Education. 

Mr. Hitchcock didn’t think the new step would be an ad- 
vane enongh. It wouldn’t leave out bad teachers. 


Mr. Loomis thought the old boards would be glad to giv | 1880. 


over the work to others. 

Mr. Shores approved of the plan contemplated. He would 

further. The State has a right to control all the teaching 
n the State. He would hav teachers, even in private 
schools, under the necessity of securing State certificates. 

Mr. Carleton read extracts from President Porter’s prize 
essay of thirty-four years ago, which embodies many thoughts 
already suggested in the discussion. 

Mr. Drake would hav these certificates valid in every part 
of the State, not merely in the county wher issued. 

Mr. Northrop answered the opposing argument of expense 
to the State by suggesting a smal fe from teachers to the ex- 
aminers, thus oer ge would come from the State treasury. 

Others indorsed the arguments already offered, and sug- 
gested certificates of different classes, according to the qualifi- 
cation of teachers, or for different times for the same reason. 
All agree that something should be done, and that any step in 
this direction would be beneficial. 

The Couneil adopted the following resolution: 


Resolved, That this Council appoint a committe of five to draft a bil 


for the certification of teachers, and urge its passag through the next 


legislature. 


The following wer elected to that committe: Charles 


829 


A. P. Somes of -_ J. A. Shores of Suffield, and G. E. 
Elliot of Clinton. e name of Giles Potter was added to the 
list of executive committe. On recommendation of this com- 
mitte, the Council was increased by the election of twenty- 
four new members from the prominent educators of the State. 

The Council adjourned to meet at New Haven, April 30, 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 
Grora@ia.—A teachers’ convention for middle Geo 
be held in Warrenton, December 5 and 6, 1879. apers 
wil be read by Rev. T. J. Beck, Tennille, on ‘‘ A Normal Sur. 
riculum of Study a Great Desideratum in our System of Edu- 
cation”; by Rev. T. J. Adams, Linton, on ‘“‘My Method of 
Teaching”; by Miss Hasseltine Fowler, Warrenton, ‘“‘ A Plea 
for the vet Education of Women’’; an addres by Hon. 
G. J. Orr, LL.D., school commissioner of Georgia, on “‘ Our 
Public Schools,—Their Great Want at Present’’; and papers 
LY C. T. Boggs, Crawfordville, on ‘‘ English Grammar’’; by 
. E. Ware, Sharon, on “‘The Workings under the Public 
School System ’’; by Rev. A. G. Hayg , D.D., president of 
Emory College, on ‘‘ Mental Habits”’; by Rev. E. R. Carswell, 
Stellaville, on ‘‘ The Elements of Succes in a Teacher.’’ 
KEentucky.—A joint meeting of the Northern and Central 
Kentucky Teachers’ Associations was held at Paris, Nov. 28 
and 29. Addreses wer delivered by Dr. W. V. Williams, and 


a wil 


the president of the Northern Association; by J. B. Threlkeld, 


on “* How Latin Should be Taught”’’; by T. C. H. Vance, on 
“* A Departure in Education ”’; by Alston Ellis, on “‘ Language 
Lessons’’; by D. B. Best, on “‘ Teaching Primary Arithmetic ”’ ; 
by J. J. Rucker, on ‘‘The Relations of Teacher, Parent, and 
Child’; by W. A. Oldham, on “ Extraction of Roots’’; and 
on other topics by Hon. J. D, Pickett, State superintendent of 
public instruction; Miss N. R. Daisy, G. T. Gould, and others. 


MINNESOTA. — The Educational Association wil hold its 
meeting at St. Paul, Dec. 29, 30,and 31. The officers ar, Pres- 
ident, O. Whitman, Red Wing; Vice-President, Dr. L. B. 
Sperry, Northfield; Secretary, H. W. Slack, St. Paul; Treas- 
urer, C. A. Morey, Winona. 

Onto. — The Northeastern Ohio Teachers’ Association wil 
hold its next annual meeting at the rooms of the Board of Ed- 
ucation, Cleveland, on Saturday, Dec. 18; the following is the 
programme: ‘‘ Sketch of the Life and Labors of H. R. Chitten- 
den,”’ by H. J. Clark, Oberlin. Remarks bymembers. ‘‘ Ethics 
in the School-room,’”’ by M. S. Campbell, principal of Rayen 
High School, Youngstown. Discussion. ‘‘ Responsibility of 
the State in the Education of her People,’’ by E. L. Rexford, 
D.D., president of Buchtel College, Akron. Discussion. Re- 
ports; election of officers. 

There was an interesting meeting of the Eastern Ohio 
Teachers’ Association, at Zanesville, Nov. 28 and 29. A re- 
port of the meeting is expected soon, 


West Virani has a school population of 206,274; and 
the school apportionment for this year amounts to $522,033.52. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 
The Exploration of the World. By Jules Verne. 


Fweo Model Magazines.”’— Boston Transcript. 


WIDE AWAKE, Te, Wostrated B A BY LAND. 


Agents Wanted 


Famous vels and Travelers. Trans by Dora 
Leigh. Very fully illustrated. 1 vol. 8vo, extra cloth. 
Price, $3.50. New York: Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 

The Letters of Charles Dickens. Edited by Miss 


York: Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 


20 CENTS A NUMBER. 
$2.00 A YEAR. 


York: Chas. Scribner's Sous.” Newly), LOTHROP & CO., Publishers and Booksellers, 32 FRANKLIN ST., BOSTON. | 


Breezy, brilliant, jolly. 
6 CENTS A NUMBER. 


50 CENTS A YEAR, 


specimen number. 


The only Magazine in the 
world for the babies. Mer- 

pictures, large type, 
Baby! Bubseribe for your | nesire to secure the services of a few 


Everywhere. 


AGENTS WANTED. 
Messrs. D. Appleton & Co. 


tlemen or 
rs in New- 


ladies to bring to the attention of edu 


A New and Valuable Work 


The Boy’s Froissart. Edited, with an Introduction, 
by Sidney Lanier. Illustrated by Alfred Kappes. 
vol., crown 8vo, extra cloth, Price, $3.00. New York: 
Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 

Judas Maccebeus and the Jewish War of Independ- 
ence. “New Plutarch Series.” By Claude R. Con- 
der, R.E. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

Abraham Lincoln and the Abolition of Slav 
United States. By Charles G. Leland. New York: G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons. 

Studies in German Literature. By Bayard Taylor; 
with an Introduction by George H. Boker. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons 

In Berkshire with the Wild Flowers. By Elaine and 
Dora Read Goodale. Illustrated by W. ilton Gib- 
son. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


Emerson, 


with o 
Espec 


A Memoir of Benjamin Robbins Ourtis, LL.D.; with Christmas Snowflakes. Choice 


some of his professional and miscellaneous writings. riginal 
Edited by his son, Benjamin R. Cartis. 2 vols. Bos. a ts. k la: 
ton: Little, Brown & Co. trated. 

Angéle’s Fortune. A Story of Real Life. By André 
Theuriet, Price, 75 cts. Philadelphia: T. B. 

& Brothers, 

Palmer’s Theory by H. R. Palmer. The 
Great Tone Poets: being short memoirs of the greater 
musical composers; by F. Crowest. Cincinnati: John 
Church’ & Co, 

Cor On in the World; or, Hints on Success in 
Life. y William Mathews, LL.D. 44th thousand; 


Chicago: 8. C. Griggs & Co 


ORATORY! PATHOS! HUMOR! FUN! 


and s 
plate paper. 


16mo. Clot 


PHILADELPHIA. 
This Number is uniform with the Series, and contains 
another HUNDRED splendid Declamations and Readings. 
180 pp. Price, 30 cts., mailed free. Sold by Booksellers. 


of books. 
A full list of contents furnished gratis. 
Every boy who speaks pieces, every member of a 


1/D. LOTHROP & CO. offer a 
of brill 


BEAUTIFUL GIFT BOOKS FOR 1880. 
in the Peets’ Hemes. Secon 
full meg of William Cullen Bryant, R. 
r. Holmes, Col. Paul H. 
Boyle O'Reilly, etc., ete. Fully ill 
Cloth, gilt, $2.00. 


rge and very elegant 4to. Fully illus- 


. $2.00. 
A very beautiful book of very beautiful poems. 
America. Our National Hymn. 
SmiTH, D.D. With exquisite illustrations, and an 
illustrated sketch of the author. 4to. 
A book for every American. 
Wide Awake Pleasure Book —F. 
board covers, $1.25. Full cloth, $1.7 
This volume for the holidays of 1879-1880 will be found 
$2.00. Songs of Yesterday; by Benj. F. Taylor; Illus. | more attractive than any previous volume. 
. Out ef Darkness] Into Light. rd Mary A. girls. 
LATHBURY. Eight original ms of the 
Illustrated by the author with eight masterly full- 


drawings, twenty exquisite vignettes, and a - 
Fital restive title-page. 4to. Gilt, Heavy 


FOR HOME LIBRARIES, 
Thoughts that Breathe. 
With a note from Dean Stanley. 
Rev. —_ on Biography by the compiler. 


Under this general title we have in pre 
American young men, a very valuable and helpful class 


On Board the 
. 12mo. 


le folks, and large pictorial quartos for the older children. 


STANDARD BOOKS IN 


d series. Including “7 Elia Farman’s Works. Nine 


° 16mo. $10.00, 


Large 16mo. $7.50. 


Our American Artists. First series, By 8.G. W. A. Werke 
ENJAMIN. Biographies o g American artists 

drawings, studio-sketches, and portraits.| Bev. Z. A. Mudge’s Works. 

y for young people. 4to. Elegant cl., $2.00. 


*Large l6mo. $6.25. 


Large 16mo. $3.75. 


pictures and 


by favorite American authors and| /#rgel6mo. $3.75. 


By Rev. 8. F.| story, by JOANNA H. MATTHEWS. 


Gilt, $3.00. The Dogberry Bunch. 


bury. I6mo. $1.50. 


Extra cloth bind 


inner-life. 
of “ Esther Pennefeather.’’ 16mo. 


trated. $1.50. 


ice, $3.00. 


Illustrated. $1.50. 


Introduction by | Popular series. 


on, for 


The gem of nursery delights. 


By Capt. Ropert C. 
Art in the Nursery. Slate dra 
Illustrated. $1.50. ictures for little folks. Illus. 


BReocket. 


assortment of entirely new books, especially in the lines 
and volumes and libraries, boxes, and top very 


yne, — Julia A. Eastman’s Works. Six volumes. 


Mre. E. D. Kendall’s Works. Three volumes. 


BRIGHT NEW BOOKS FOR GIRLS, 


Breakfast for Two. A delightful and instructive 


$1.50. 
A most delightful Christmas gift-book for grown-up| popular. 2,000 
ore Ways than One. By ALICE PERRY, author}; WANTED YET. For part 


A story of singular beauty and power. 
Rath Erskine’s Crosses. By PANSY. 


The third volume of the famous Girl's 
From Dean Stanley. Series. It will add to the popularity of this already 


. BOOKS FOR VERY LITTLE FOLKS, 

This is the first volume of the Spare Minute Series. | pany, Portfolio. Large, beautiful pictures, al- 
, etc., on 15 large, waterproof, cloth cards. 
Size, 8x10 inches. In an illustrated folio. 60 cents. 


on the Continent of ‘*‘ Eurepe,”’ combini 
phy, History, and full details tne eustome Gad babite 


@ various peoples, profusely illustrated. 
For particulars address 
D. APPLETON & CO., 
243 tf 6 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


AGENTS! READ THIS! 


pay an ary per 
Three volumes. month and expenses, or allow a large 
Pree 


SETS. 
volumes, Large 


ew 
eommission, to sell our new and wonderful in- 
ventions. We mean what we say. are 5 
Address SHERMAN & CO., Marshall, Mich. 


AGENTS WANTED the richly, 


liant History of the great tour of 


GEN. GRANT WORLD 


16mo. $1.25. 


By MARY HARTWELL ; 
CATHERWOOD. Thirty pict Z. by M ‘A. Lath. b Hon J. T. Headley, the prince of descriptive authors. 


test hit. 


(a A million people want it. 
Here is the best c Be- 


of your life to make money 


Chromo, Christmas Pie. By ELLA M. BAKER. Illustrated | ware of imitations by unknown authors. The splendid 
> with six pg the by Miss Lathbury. Large 16mo. | authorship, elegant illustrations, su 
ng, 


rior paper, and 
marvelous cheapness render this k ym | 

agents at work, and reporting — 
Nearly 10,000 books sold. 3,000 AGENTS 
jculars address HUBBARD 


484 pages. Lllus- | BRUS., 733 Sansom S8t., Philadelphia, Pa. 247 
Pertaining to Per. 

sons es an 
12mo. Things, with  Black- 


board Designs, Bible 

== Studies, Concert Ex- 

= ercises, and Prayer- 

> Meeting Outlines, 

Introduction by J. H. 

Vincent,D.D. 460 pp. 

mensely popular. single agent has actually sold over 

7000 copies. Agents wanted. E. B. TREAT, Pud’r, 

805 Broadway, New York. 


Normal Question Book? 


and amusing 
covers, 50 cts. 


Lyceum who wants ing new to read or recite, ‘ read 
should get these books. redaction for thewholeset. | cnowlodge ‘of, shige and. in, or | Fun for all the family. 
th . Nehemiah Adams, D.D.” | Baby’s Object-Lesson-Book. y ELLA FAR- 8 
MAN. 4to, Flexible cloth covers, 25 cents. BIG MONEY FOR ALL. 
THE CL IM AX All mothers should buy this book, if no other. wi z 
; IDLE HOUR SERIES. beard Agents Wanted for the Normal Question 
Poor Papa. By Many W. Porrsn. tlus-| Extra cloth ito, $1.00. Book, Normal Teacher, and Methods 
Bl kb d E ! trated. 40. Cloth, $1.00. This volume is full of bright, new features. z of Teaching in Country Schools, 2 
ac Oar raser Il. Miss Priscella Hunter. By Pansy. Illus- 5 THE BEST WORKS bt OFFERED TO 
Com, BOOKS FOR THE OLDER CHILDREN. CANVASSERS. 
Ill, How Twe Girls Tried Warming. | Children’s Almanac (The). With autographs|6 Write for Terms and full particulars, 
. of, and o Zz 238 J. E. SHERRILL, Danville, Ind. 


Still Ahead of All Competitors! 


Note the following brief but pointed commendations 
from prominent educators: 
From HON. J. H. FRENCH, ex-Secretary of State 


Board of Education, V: .— “The BEST THING I 
have ever seen in that line.” : 


W.B. PATERSON, 


STUART 


From HON. ROBERT M. LUSHER, State a 
Public Education, New Orleans, La.— I have Ferbes- 
your Climax, and deem it excellent.” 

From PROF, A. N. RAUB Principal State Normal 
School, Lock Haven, Pa.—“ We consider the Rubbers 
the BEST we have EVER USED.” 

STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Mi Pa.—“* We | free on app 
have carefully and faithfully tested the Erasers made 
by you, and consider them the BEST we have seen. We 
have now in use ten dozen; sO you see, we prove our 
FAITH by our WORKS.”’ 


4to. Cloth, $1.00. 
IV. Susan. By PANSY. Illustrated. 
oth, $1.00. 


and Down fe Merrimack. PLINY 
TEELE Boyp. Illustrated. 4to. Cloth, $1.00. 


BRIGHT NEW BOOKS FOR BOYS. 


Don Quixote, Jr. By JouN BROWNJOEN. 
the Further Adventures of Miltiades Peterkin Paul. 
4to. Illustrated. Chromo, board cover, 50 cents. | 


Royal Lewrie; or, a General Misunderstanding. | the desi ften breaking up the 
By MAGHUs Illus, 91.06.) Cox, the gup 
Royal Lowrie’s Last Year at St. Clare’s. By and are always bright and amusing. 
MAGNUS MERRIWEATHER. 16mo. Illus. $1.50. 


From Prof. President of Lincoln 
University, Marion, Ala.—* 1 highly pleased with | Boys of Brimstone Court (The). By ELIZABETH 
PHELPS. With other stories by favorite 
authors. 16mo. 
Doola 
“Detmold.” With other stories by favorite authors. 
16mo. Illustrated 
One of Mr. Bishop's best stories. 
recei: ib strated C: es of over 800 volumes sent | of those you have and my Catalogue of 
free of postage on pt of price. atalogu get my 


Importers of Bibles, Albums, and Christmas Cards, 


ten other American poets. 
$1.00. Good for five years. 


$3.00. A 
edited by Mrs. Clara Doty Bates. 


season. 


covers, 50 cents. 


1.50. | in anovel manner. The 


16mo. 60cents. Cloth. $1.00. 
These stories are all true; and very 


Cloth, 75 cents. Once U om a E. E 
Affair (The author 0: 8, with very choice res, 
it Pscente. Extra muslin’ binding, with elegant gold 


and silver ornaments, $1.25. 


. Cloth, 75 cents. 
The delight of the play-room. 


D. LOTHROP & CO., 


oems by, Longfellow, W hittier, and 
cents. Gilt e 


Child Lore. With numerous choice opine and z M ethods of Teach l ng. a 


colored illustrations. Elegant cloth bi 
large and handsome volume, 


The most dainty and delightful children’s book of the 
Children’s Funny Book. 4to. 
It has unique illustrations by L. Hopkins, “ Boz,” ~~ 
ms are by different writers, | 110. and easily understood that all read it with de 
True Sterice About Pets. Illustrated. Boards. | Srongest commendations. & 


32 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 


Gilt edges, 


ing. 4to. 
y AGENTS WANTED for the 


ORK-DAYS OF GOD, 
By Prof. HERBT. W. MORRIS, AM., D.D. 
The Grand History of the Werld before Adam. 
Its dateless origin, thrilling and mysterious changes in 
a fit abode for man. © beauties, wonders, 
and realities of Plan as shown by Science. So ove wy 
t commendations. Send for Circular, Deame, 


Chromo, board 


J.C. McCurdy 
& Ce., Philadelphia. 194 


delightful. 


. Sto 
dio, “Boara cover,| TEAGHERS BOOK EXCHANGE. 


TEACHERS, if you would exchange School or College 
Text- books gee do not need, for School or Miscellaneous 
Books you do need, please send the undersigned a list 


llane- 
ous Books P I 
—< School ks, @ copies or by 
Cc. M. BARNES, 
243 zz 54 Lasalle Street, Chicago, Ill. 


—™~ Sample postpaid for 15 cents. 
Vv. G. CURTIS, Manufacturer, 
Corry, Penn. 
A. G. WHITCOMB, Boston Agent. 


The Quarterly Elocutionist. 


Address ANNA 


NUMBERS, 


cts, 


School Teachers. 


stock of Pictures, in sheets and cards ; whole- 


Special 
The only Publication of the kind, ha 
ALL-DIBHL, 35 Union Square, NEW YORK Cards rec'd. 10 Bromfield St., Boston, 


| 
| 
tol 
Five 
() 0 NOW ,READY. 
= If P.GARRETT & CO — | 
wings 
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HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


Christmas and New Year's. 


Ancient Streets and Hom®steads of England. - 


Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 
The Miracles of Jesus. - - - . - RevAA Willits Cowperthwaite & Co $6, $9 00 
Around the Tea-Table. - - - - - T DeWitt Talmadge “ 9 3, 3 50 
Women of the Bible. A picture-gallery. Lllus. - sad “« 350, 5 25 
Ten Years Among the Mail- . Tus, - 2 50 
Artin America. Critical and historical. Illus. - $&G W Benjamin Harper & Brothers 4 00 
The Boy Travellers in the Far East. Illus. - - Thomas W Knox 3 00 
l and the Skirt of the Alps. Illus. - - - Geo E Waring Jr os “ 3 00 
Mr Darwin Saw. Illus. - - - ° “ “ 3 00 
The Princess Idleways. Illus. - - - - MrsJ W Hays “ “ 15 
Stadies of the Greek Poets. 2vols. - - - J yi “12 Symonds “ sof 3 50 
The Boys of "76. ~ 5 of battles of Revolution, - CC Coffin “ « 3 00 
The Story of Liberty. Illus.  - - - - C C Coffin “ “ 3 00 
The Rime of the Ancient Mariner. Illus. - -  $T Coleridge $6 es 3 00 
Gustave Doré. A large and sumptuous volume. = - “ a 10 00 
Familiar Quotations. - - - - - - Bartlett Little, Brown & Co 3 00 
Synonyms. - - - - - - - Soule “ “ “ 2 00 
Great Speeches (new). - - - - ° Webster “ “ “ 3 00 
Pla *s Lives. Clough’s Editions. 1 vol. - “ “ “ 3 00 
Essays. - - - - ~ - - - Bacon “6 “ ee 1 00 
of the United States. 6 vols. - - Bancroft 13 50 
Histo Works. 8vols. - - - - - Parkman “ 4s « 20 00 
Shakespeare. i2vols. - - - - - Richard Grant White “ “ Sad 15 00 
Life of Judge B. R. Curtis mew). 2 vols. - - “ “ ” 6 00 
The Breaking Waves Dashed High. Illus. - - Felicia Hemans Lee & Shepard 1 50 
Four Months in a Sneak-box. us. - - - Nath H Bishop “ « 2 50 
The Vagabonds. Illustrated by Darley. - - J T Trowbridge “ “6 1 50 
Room for One More. Illus. - - - - MrsMT Higginson “* ved 1 2 
Castle Foam; or, The Heir of Meerschaum. - - H W French “ « 1 50 
Jules Verne’s Tribulations of a Chinaman. Translated by Virginia Champlin “ - 50, 1 00 
Young Joe and Other Boys. Illus. - T Trowbridge 1 2 
Going South; or, Yachting on the Atlantic Coast. Illus. Oliver Optic “ ss 1 50 
Roderick Ashcourt. Illus. - - - - - Rev Daniel Wise 2 - 1 00 
Mr Phillips’s Goneness. - - - - - James M Baile “ “ 50, 1 00 
Magellan; or, The First Voyage around the World. Illus. George M Towle 6 “« . 1 00 
Great Tone Poets. - - -  F Crowest John Church & Co 1 
Mendelssohn. - - - - - - F Hiller “ en 1 
Normal Musical Hand Book. - - - - F Root % os 3 
Palmer's Theory of Music. - - - 100 
Silver Sounds. - - - - - - - “ “ « 200,300, 4 00 
Social Circle. - “ “ “ 175,200, 2 50 
Social Song. - - “ “« 175, 2 00,3 00 
The Life and Works of Gilbert Stuart. With portrait. George C Mason Chas Scribner’s Sons 10 
The Letters of Charles Dickens. 2 vols. Ed by Misses Dickens and Hogarth “ “ 6 3 00 
The Boy’s Froissart. Ed by Sidney Lanier. ri - “s “ 6 3 00 
Brazil: The Amazons and the Coast. Illus. - Herbert Smith “ “ sa 5 00 
The —— Charmer: a Tale of the Indian Mutiny. Louis Rousselet “ “ “ 2 50 
Chinese Im ion. 8vo, - Wells Williams “ “ 25 
Life of De Quincey. 2 volsin one. With HA Page “ “ “ 2 50 
Along the Way; a Volume of short Poems. - - Mary Mapes Dodge “ “ “ 10,1 
Hans Brinker; or, The Silver Skates. Illus.  - - Mary Mapes Dodge “ “ “ 1 50 
The Complete Poetical Writings of Dr. J. G. Holland. ba “ 4 5 00 
The Exploration of the World. Very fully illustrated. Jules Verne « ” p53 3 50 
Illustrated History of the Bible. - - - -  Kitto The H BillPubCo 400 
Young People’s Illustrated History of the Bible. 3 
Biblical Encyclopedia. - - -  Kitto “ « “6 4 
rial History of New World. - - - - “ “ “ “ 4 85 
Industrial History of United States. - - - “ Bag eg « 3 75 
Home, or Parents’ Assistant. - - - “ 2 25 
Our Poetical Favorites. First Series; shorter peems. A C Kendrick Sheldon & Co 2 00 
* es as Second Series; longer poems. A C Kendrick 2 00 
Jacob Abbott's Series of Am. Histories. 8 vols. Ill. * ° each, 1 25 
Rollo’s Tour in Europe. - - - - - Jacob Abbott “ « 1 00 
The Rolle Books. - - - - - - Jacob Abbott “ “ each, 65 
T. 8S. Arthur's Home Stories. 6 vols. - - . “ “s each, 1 00 
Walter's Tour in the East. - - - - D C Eddy id “4 1 00 
The Annotated Paragraph Bible. Notes and maps. e " 6 00 
Heaven in Song. A collection of poems. - - - “% 6 2 50, 6 00 
Roget’s Thesaurus of English Words and Phrases. 6s “ 2 00 
Art Education, Scholastic and Industrial. - . Walter Smith L Prang & Co 5 00 
Technical Education: What it is, ete. - - Charles B Stetson “ “ 1 25 
Modern Art Education. - - - - - Joseph Langl “ « 75 
"s Alphabet Book. Containing patterns of alphabets in great variety, etc. - be 5 00 
The Theory of Color, in its Relation to Art, etc. - Dr W Von Bezold “ “ 5 00 
Artin the House. Trans. by Charles C. Perkins. - Dr Jacob Falke “ « 15 00 
Illustrations of the History of Art. - - - “ “ 
Architecture, Sculpture, and the Industrial Arts, among the Nations of Antiquity. ‘ 6 50 
Architecture and Sculpture of Early Christian, Romanesque, and Gothic Periods. Md “ 25 
Architecture and Sculpture of Renaissance Period and of Modern Times. “ “ 00 
The Industrial Arts among the Oriental Nations and the Nations of er yo etc. ss “ 15 
The History of bi gory rom time of Bevptiaus to.close of Eighteentif Century. “ “ 50 
The Arctic Voyages of Nordenskiéld, 1 879. «- - Macmillan & Co 4 
‘ 
Waterton’s Wande in South Ame Edited by J. G. Wood. “ “ 00 
The Tapestry Room. Illus. by Walter Crane. - - Mrs Molesworth a “ 50 
Lhe Ma History of Greece. 7 vols. Ed. by H. F. Tozer. “ “ 00 
The Norman Conquest of England. 6 vols. - - EA Freeman “ “ 00 
History of England. Principally in 17th century. 6 vols, L Von Ranke « “ 00 
Plato’s Dialogues. into 5 vols. | “ 00 
ections from Addison. ichard Green 
Golden Treasury Series { S€iectigns from Shelley, Stopford A Brooke “ “ 
Compositions in Outline from thorne’s et Letter. F OC Darley Houghton, Osgood & Co 10 00 
Pilgrim’s Progress. New Holiday Edition. Illus. - John Bunyan as “ 2 50 
Ups and Downs on Land and Water. New edition. Aug Hoppin « « 5 00 
Crossing the Atlantic. New edition. - . - Aug Hoppin “ « 3 00 
The leys Afoot. The Bodley Book for 1879; 79 pictures. “6 se 1 50 
Artists of the 19th Century and their Works. 2 vols. Clement & Hutton 66 “s 5 00, 9 00 
Painters, Sculptors, Architects, Engravers: their Works. Clara E Clement « & 3 25, 7 00 
Sealed Orders, and Other Stories. - - - - _— Elizabeth S Phelps id “ 1 50 
Gallery. From the original drawings of Wilhelm Kaulbach. a“ “6 10 00 
The Millais Gallery. Heliotype engravings of choicest pictures of J E Millais « “s 10 00 


Rimmer & Howson 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


ALL of our readers will be interested in the 
announcement of J. H. Bufford’s Sons, 141 
Franklin Street, Boston, in Toe JourRNAL of 
this week, of their charming Christmas and 
New Year’s Cards. An examination of their 
designs for the coming holidays shows them 
to be really’artistic and beautiful. They are 
suited to all , and furnish a delightful 
method of sending our greetings to our absent 
friends, by mail. e desire all our readers to 
send for their circular and price-list. They 
will surely be pleased with the publications 
of this old and widely-known publishing house. 


“*MacMILLAN & Co. have in pre ion a 
new, neat catalogue of the Clarendon Press 
Series of Educational Works, issued under 
the direction of the Delegates of Oxford Uni- 
versity, as well as of their own text-books. 
Its appearance in the fall should be awaited 
with interest by all instructors, for a list of 
equal excellence and authority it would be 
hard to find in the English age. Nor 
need we confine the remark to teachers alone.”’ 


The complete catalogue referred to, of which 


this supplement is a portion, will be ready in 


a few days, and will be sent free by mail to 
teachers on application. 


THe New York SEASIDE LIBRARY has in 
press an edition of two hundred thousand 
copies of “ Struggles and Triumphs; or, Forty 
Years’ Recollections of P. T. Barnum, by him- 
self,”’ revised and written up to the present 
month. It is to be printed in good-sized type, 
and sold for twenty cents per copy. The orig- 
inal book was published by subscription at 
three dollars and fifty cents per copy. A good 
book for a holiday present. ' 


As the time comes for selecting useful holi- 
day presents, we ask our readers to remem- 
ber that Mr. Zentmayer, of Philadelphia, makes 
a microscope that is unequaled, See his card 
in THE JOURNAL. 

PROVIDENCE, Nov. 29, 1879. 

My Dear Sir :—I myself use and confidently 
recommend the ‘ Botanical Dissector’ prepared 
and sold by Joseph Zentmayer, Optician, 147 
South 4th street, Philadelphia; price $14. It 


Vol. X.—No. 20. 


APPLETON’S JOURNAL: 


A Magazine of General Literature. 


APPLETON’S JOURNAL is devoted to literature of a sterling and general character. 
Fiction occupies a place, and Descriptive Papers ry tek but large place is given to 
articles bearing upon Literary and Art Topics, to iscussions of Social and Polit- 
ical Progress, to papers addressed distinctly to the intellectual tastes of the public, 
or upon subjects in which the public welfare or public culture is concerned. 

It is the growing habit of the leading minds in all countries to contribute 
their best intellectual work to the magazines and reviews; and, in order that 
APPLETON’S JOURNAL may adequately reflect the intellectual activity of the time 
thus expressed, it admits to its pages a selection of the more noteworthy critical, 
speculative, and progressive papers that come from the pens of these writers. 


25 cents per number; $3.00 per annum, in advance, postage included. A 
club of five will be sent one year for $12.00. 
The volumes begin January and July of each year. Subscriptions received for 
any length of time. 


THE 


Popular Science Monthly. 
Conducted by E. L. and W. J. YOUMANS. 


Containing instructive and interesting articles and abstracts of articles, original, 
selected, and illustrated, from the pens of the leading scientific men of different 
countries; accounts of important scientific discoveries; the application of science 
to the practical arts; the latest views put forth concerning natural phenomena, 


by savants of the highest authority. 


understandin 


at any time. 


annum, postage prepaid. (Full price, 


247 


Prominent attention is given to those various sciences which help to a better 
of the nature of man, to the bearings of science u 
of society and government, to scientific education, and to the conflicts which spring 
from the progressive nature of scientific knowledge. 

THE PorpULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY was enlarged, beginning with the issue for January, 
1879. It is handsomely printed on clear type, and, when necessary to further con- 
vey the ideas of the writer, fully illustrated. 


Terms : $5.00 per annum; or, 50 cents per number. 
The volumes begin May and November of each year. Subscriptions may begin 


n the questions 


THe PoPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY JOURNAL together, for $7.00 per 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


549 and 551 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


any that one would for a moment think of 
having. W. W. BaILey. 


ALL teachers and parents who desire the 
very best books for holiday gifts for the young 
people will find the announcement of D. 
Lothrop & Co., 32 Franklin Street, Boston, in 


this issue of THE JOURNAL, just the books 
they want and the two model magazines 
Wide Awake and Babyland will, if subscribed 
for now, make the children happy for the 
whole year to come. 


On the last column of the second page will 
be found the prominent advertisement of the 
admirable standard books of S. C. Griggs & 


Co., Chicago. They publish only good books, 
in a style that challenges the admiration of all 
lovers of good printing and tasteful binding. 


PLAN IN SEASON.—See the important col- 
umn announcement of Dr. Lafayette C. Loomis 
of Washington, D. C., in Tue JouRNAL, for 
Select European Parties for 1880. Dr. Loomis 


has had the good fortune to succeed and 
please his friends during the six years he has 
guided European parties. 


THE 


of Common Things, 


8v0, ILLUSTRATED, $3.00. 
247 HENRY HOLT & 00., New York City, 
The Practice of Copying Music facilitates Sigh 
THE MUSIC COPY- BOOKS, 
Helps to Ratiy Practice, 
By D. P. HORTON. 
Quarto, 7x8%, Extra Bound......... Price, 50 cents, 


Copies sent to any address on receipt of price, 
DANIEL SLOTE & CO., 
Publishers of Blank Books for School Use, © 
241 m (P) 119 & 121 William S8t., New York. 
If you wish either to buy or sell School 


Books, new or second-hand, 


Young Folks’ Cyclopadia! 


For Christmas Presents. 
Xmas Wonder-Box. 


A wonderful treat for children. 
It affords them mee days of 
profitable amusement in cutting 
out Soldiers, Dolls, &e. 


,IT CONTAINS: 
12 Sheets Pink Letter Paper, lic. 
12 Envelopes, te. 
Pens, 2c. 
1 Penholder, ic. 
110 Decalcomanie Pictures, 
50 Serap Pictures, lic. 
125 Embossed Pictures, l0c. 
2 Xmas Cards, ive. 
1 Game Age Cards, lic. 
2 Perforated Mottoes, 4c. 6 
1 Book-Mark, 2c. 
40 Silhouettes, 5c. 
1 Xmas Banner, 5c. 
10 Soldiers, 2c. 
6 Dolls’ Heads, &c. 
3 Sheets Colored Paper, 5c. 
1 Bi rd, 5c. 


B Ca 
20 to 50 Kindergarten Pictures, l0c. 
40 Paper Flakes, !0c. 
3 Comic Cards, 6c. 


ets, 5c. 
1 Stork Japanese Sacred Bird, 5c. 
2 Cup ds. — 50 Fancy Ornaments, 5c. 
A Scrap-Book free with each order for six boxes. 
Packed in a nice Picture Box. All of the above 
articles for 42 cts. By mail, 53 cts, Postage stamps 
Catalogue free. J. JAY GOULD, 
No. 10 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE, 


FOR THE 


Higher Education of Women. 


Seven Distinct Courses of Collegiate Study, viz : 


The General College Course, 

The Scientific Course. 

The Five Years’ Musical Course. 

Pour Special Courses for Honors in Clas- 
sics, Mathematics, Modern Languages, 
and the Sciences. 

Teachers’ Course for those only who have 
been Teachers. 

The College Calendar, 
be sent on application 


Miss ADA L. HOWARD, President, 
176 as Wellesley, Mass. 


PLAYS, DIALOGUES, AND TABLEAUX, 


for Schools and Amateurs, of suitable lengths, from 
dramas to short farces. Number of characters, and 
time required, to suit all. No scenery required. Very 


combines more good qualities than any 
ing microscope I have used, and is as cheap as 


66 Nassau Street, 239 tf 70 Metropolitan Block, Ohicago. tu. 

P Ni Vi ity. AY and . Outfit free. 
York City. | $777 4. XBAR snd expensesto agents. Qui free 


8330 
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EUROPE! 


Dr. Loomis’s SeLect Parties For 1880. 
sixTH YEAR. 


For Italy June {9 to Sept. 5. 
For Northern Europe, Aug. 14 to Nov. 9. 


The attention of ladies and gentlemen oR rE 
the tour of Europe is invited to the SE LEC 
SUMMER PARTIES visiting Europe each sea- 
son under my direction. 

With the experience of six es to Italy, two to 
Germany, and one to Russia; having all my arrange- 
ments, whether of route or hotel, under my own direct 
and absolute control, without the intervention of an 
foreign agency; and accompanying the parties myself, 
and giving them my own personal care and supervision, 
lam confident that no arrangements equally complete 
and desirable for visting the Great Centres of Euro- 

Art and Scenery, have ever been presented to 
Americans. 

Limited in numbers and select in membership, these 
parties assure pleasant companionship, with the ayoid- 
ance of a promiscous crowd and its annoyances. They 
are designed especially to meet the requirements and 
tastes of ladies wishing to make a quiet, agreeable, and 
unostentatious tour of Europe. 


THE TOUR OF SWITZERLAND AND ITALY. 

THE SWISS PARTY will leave New York June 19, 
for London, Belgium, The Rhine, Lucerne, The Brunig 
Pass, Interlaken, Geneva, Chamonix (Mt, Blanc), Paris, 
London; sailing homeward August 25,‘and at 
New York September 5. Round-trip ticket from New 
York round to New York, including every requi- 
site, $400. 

THE SWISS-ITALIAN PARTY will leave New York 
June 19, for London, Belgium, The Rhine, Switzerland, 
Milan, Venice, Florence, Rome, Naples, Pisa, Paris, to 
London; arriving at New York September 5, $500. 


THE TOUR OF SWEDEN, RUSSIA, AND GERMANY. 
THE RUSSIAN PARTY will leave New York Au- 
ust 14, for London, Sweden, Gotenberg, the Gotha 

Kanal, Lakes Wenner and Wetter, Stockholm, Finland, 
St. Petersburg, Moscow, Warsaw, Berlin, Dresden, 
Prague, Vienna, The Danube, Munich, Heidelberg, The 
Rhine, Cologne, Brussels, Antwerp, Rotterdam, The 
Hague, Amsterdam, London; arriving at New York 
November 9. $650. 


tw The Round-Trip Ticket is intended to cover 
every necessary expense for making the trip comfort- 
ably and pleasantly, including three meals per day, with 
NO EXTRAS, 

Circulars may be obtained at the office of this journal. 


LAFAYETTE C. LOOMIS, 
23 Union 8q., N. ¥.; or, Box 307, Washington, D.C. 


“Dr. Loomis takes entire charge of us, as a father 
would of his family. He uses no tourist coupons, but 
meets all his bills with cash; and as he has done this for 
tive years, he is sure of a welcome everywhere. 

‘*Ttaly, with its art, its ruins, its political and religious 
condition,—in truth, its whole life,—left upon me an 
impression unique and indelible. This impression owes 
much of its indescribable charm jto his forecast and 
timely advice. 

“TI confess that the letters of Dr. Loomis’s co-travel- 
ers in the circular of '79 seemed to me, before knowing 
him, slightly exaggerated. But su uent acquain- 
tance, such as can only exist between fellow-travelers, 
has assured me that they fall short of the truth as to his 
ability inthe happy management of a company of Eu- 
ropean Tourists. 

“His forethought of eee ining to every 
lace of interest to be visited, left me an amount of 
eisure to observe, think, and write which to some of 
my friends seems incredible. 

“ His personal conversation on art and artists ; his 
sensitive and unfeigned enjoyment of all things vener- 
able and beautiful; his kind readiness to answer our 
million questions; his unstinted provision for our com- 
fort at any cost; his uniform -nature and practical 
tact by which we really came to be like a family, can 
never be forgotten. 

“ For ladies without escort his parties are a sine ed 
non. Himself a retired principal of a young ladies’ 
seminary, he has special gifts for instructing and caring 
for young ladies. 

“T do not see how, with parties reduced in numbers 
by their really ‘ select’ character, he can make it pay 
him a fair compensation. But blessed is he or she who 
gets in.” Rey. R. B. HOWARD, 

of the Advance, Chicago. 


AUBURNDALE, Mass., Nov., 1878. 

“It was luxury: the reality of many dreams of travel 
without its hitherto unavoidable discomforts. 

“ Dr. Loomis was the good genius of Aladdin’s Lamp, 
whose foresight prevented difficulties, whose unfailing 
philosophy softened every hardship. No one can thor- 
oughly appreciate the great fortnne of going through 
Europe under such leadership until he has worried 
through it under his own.” 

“We were better cared for than if we had been by 
ourselves, — better than was promised. That Dr. 
Loomis does more than he promises, is a fact which he 
does not advertise as much as he might, nor as much as 
he ought.” CHAS. ©. BRAGDON, 

Principal Lassell Seminary. 


RockFORD SEMINARY, ILL., Nov., '79. 

“ Dr. Loomis isa straightforward and precise business 
man, who can make a bargain and hold to it, with none 
of those ‘unexpected sundry expenses’ with which 
some ag have been annoyed. 

“ A lady who travels with him has no care whatever, 
and, what is even better, she is not conscious that care 
is exercised by any one, so quietly do all details inci- 
dent to travel seem to arrange themselves. 

“T count among the gems of this summer's recollec- 
tions the half-hour conversations which he gave upon 

He has studied art as a devout and fearless phi- 
losopher, with less of sentimentality than of a fulla 
preciation of beauty and —e_ in all human te t 
or work.” CAROLINE A. POTTER. 


«Dr. Loomis is remarkably adapted to this business,— 
a natural leader, with great executive force, and a nice 
sense of the fitness of things.”’ 
“Dr. L. is evidently a born leader.” 
“Dr. Loomis is a straightforward and precise busi- 
ness man, who can make a bargain and hold to it, with- 
tras.” 


out extras. 

“ His chief charm lies in his kindly care and solici- 
tude over each member of his party.” i 
“ And above all, his worth as a friend and counsellor. 

“The abiding sense of security which I felt under bis 
care was inexpressibly reassuring to me.” 

“* For ladies without escort his parties are a sine qua 
non.” 

“ His familiarity with the customs of the countries, 
his know of history, his culture in art, were of in- 
estimable to us.” 24T 


DIRECTORY. 


g es, Preparatory Schools, 
Normal Schools, Academies, &c. 


COLLEGES. 
ALLEGHENY COLLEGE, Meadville, Pa. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Eight Colleges and 
Schools. Open to both sexes. ‘Address the Registrar. 


PREPARATORY. 


EWISTOWN (PA.) ACADEMY. On plan of best 
Preparatory Schools. W. H. SOHUYLER, A.M., Prin. 


M YSTIC VALLEY INSTITUTE, Mystic Bridge, 
Ct. A pleasant home, with thorough instruction in 
class or private. Address Capt. J. K. BuoKiyn, A. M. 


§% JOHNSBURY ACADEMY, 8t. Johnsbury, Vt., 
has superior advan’ for Classical and Scientific 
training. Apply to H. T. FULLER, Principal. 70 zz 


RLETON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. For both 
sexes. Four courses of study. J AS. W.STRONG, Pres. 


LLINOIS INDUSTRIAL UNIVERSITY, 
Champaign, Ill. J. M. Grecory, LL.D., Regent. 


pee COLLEGE, Grinnell, Iowa. For 
etc., address the President, Gro. F. MaGoun, D.D. 


RCESTER ACADEMY. Founded 1834. Thor- 


Wz, NEWTON English and Classical School. 
Address 


ESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Conn. 
Three courses of study Classical, Latin-Scientific, 
and Scientific. Rev. Cyrus D. Foss, D.D., Prest. 


PROFESSIONAL... 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPT. of Dartmouth 
College. Liberal Education on a scientific basis. 
Address Prof, E. R. RUGGLES, Hanover, N. H. 202 


F sto COURSE OF ORATORY AND EXPRES- 


SION, at Rooms of Boston Univ. School of Oratory. 
ROF. MONROE’S METHOD. Address ANNA BARIGHT, 
teacher in B. U. Sch. of Oratory, 7A Beacon St., Boston. 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
Entrance ons Sept. 25 and 26. 
8. KNEELAND, Sec’y, Boston. 


NIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
Medical Department. For circulars and informa- 
‘on address Prof. C. I. PARDEE, 426 East 26th St. 


ypopces TER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
Address Prof. C. 0. ToomPpson, Worcester, Mass, 


‘ALE LAW SCHOOL. course two years. 
Post uate course (for of D. C. L.), two 
ll term opens Sept. 25. For circular, address 
f. FRANCIS WAYLAND, New Haven, Ct. 214 zz 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ONNECTICUT STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For catalogue or information, address, at New 
Britain, I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 101 zz 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
AT WoRcESTER. For Both Sexes. 

ext entrance examination, Feb. 10, 1880. 

55 zz Address E. H. Principal. 


pees STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 
28 ScHOOL BOSTON. 
WALTER Director. 
For circulars, address the Curator, at the School. 5522 


ODE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
- PRovIp 


ENCE, R. I. 
course of study, two years. A § and Ad- 
Course for special classes of Address, 


for Circular or information, J. C. GREENOUGGH, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
The next entrance examination, Feb. 4, 1880. For 
circulars, address ELLEN Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, 
or catalogues, address the Prin., A. G. BoYDEN, A.M. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 


For Ladies only. 
‘or Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
For Both Sexes. 
For catalogues, address J. G. Scorr. 133 


FEMALE INSTITUTIONS. 


ANNETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. 
Catalogue apply to Rev. GANNETT, A.M., 
cipal, 69 Chester anese, Boston, Maas. 201 


ASELL SEMINARY for Young Women. Auburn- 
dale, Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
Address CHAS. C, BRAGDON, Principal. 46 zz 


APLEWOOD INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and grounds. Lite and artistic advanta- 
gessuperior. Revs.C.V.SPEAR& R.E. AVERY, Princes. 


CGAW NORMAL INSTITUTE, for both sexes. 
Classical, Scientific, Normal, Musical, and Business 
Courses. Address E. WHIPPLE, Reed’s Ferry, N. H. 


ILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY, West Lebanon, 
| N. H. Putzonioes bz belt the States in the Union. 
m OnocoTtT, A.M., cipal. 12 


HEATON FEMALE SEMINARY, Norton, Mass. 

will begin its eS School Year Thursday, 
Sept. 11. For information apply to Miss A. E. CARTER 
or H. A. CoBB, Esq., Norton, lo 231 


PREPARATORY. 
SCHOOL, 259—265 Boylston 8t., 


Classical, Military. =e 
erent departments dergarten, paratory, an 

Upper; acenarmotiate’ upils of both sexes from three 
to Fronty-one years of age. Specia) students received 


tn all sections of Upper Department. i 
ODDARD SEMINARY, Barre, Vt. A first-class 
Boarding School for both sexes. moderate. 


Forcatalogue address HENRY PRIEST, cipal. 80zz 


REENWICH ACADEMY, Musical Institute, and 
Commercial College. Rev. F. D, BLAKESLEE, A.M., 
cipal, East Greenwich, R. I. 63 zz 


REYLOCK INSTITUTE, South Williamstown, 
Berkshire Co., Mass. Established in 1842, 
‘oys for College or for the Scientific School. For cata 
logues addreas F. A.M.. Principal. 


G7 riznted An educated German family receives a 


limited number of studious persons wis 
on and constant practice in German, wi —_ 
instruction in French, — an 


Harmony, if desired. A ANTONIE SCHRADER 
Puce, Ooncord, Mass. 205 zz 


IGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, Worcester 
H Mass. C. B. METCALF, Superintendent. 


MARIETTA COLLEGE, Marietta, Ohio. 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY, at N. VALUABLE BOOK 
FOR EVERY 


Teacher and Student. 
The Common-School Question Book. 


ENLARCED EDITION, 1879. 
By A. H. CRAIG. 
00 Impertant and Practical Ques- 


tions clearly answered, compiled 

from Twelve different Branches 

of Study as used in our Common 
Migh Schools. 


12mo, cloth, 340 pp. 1 -50. 
Sample copy sent to any address on receipt of price. 
A Grand Work for Reviews in Schools, 


CLUB RATES FOR TEACHERS, Introductory 
Rates for Schools, Descriptive and Testimonial Circu- 
lars, sent to any ress on receipt of 3-cent stamp. 


ACENTS WANTED, 


In every Town, omnia, and State in the country. 
Local Agents are reporting sales of 15, 20, 25, and even 
30 names secured in one day. It is a work that has long 
been needed. It has no opposition. Terms to Agents 
are very liberal. J¢ is one of the very best subscription- 
books in the country. Confiden Terms to Agents 
sent on receipt of stamp. 


Address Cc. W. HAGAR, Genl. Agt., 
232 tf PLATTSBURGH, CLINTON Co., N. Y. 


GREATLY IMPROVED! 
This is the judgment of all who have seen the 


SCHOLAR’S HAND-BOOK, 


ON THE INTERNATIONAL LESSONS FOR 1880, 
By Rev. EDWIN W. RICE, 

Aided yy extn writers and Sunday-school work- 
ers of SIX DIFFERENT DENOMINATIONS. 

Large Type, Full Explanations, uestions, Sub- 
Topics, Blackbeard Illustrations, making it the best 
Comimentary and Lesson Help for Scholars and 
Teachers who wish to have their aids to study in the 
most usable and durable form. 

SECOND SERIES. Part I.—JANUARY TO JULY. 
Studies in Matthew. 

ParRT II,—JULY TO Dec. Studies in Genesis. 

i Bound in boards in ee ye price of each part, 
10 cents; 100 cone, $8.00. The two parts bound in 
one volume; price, 20 cents; 100 a 15. 

Pub. and for sale by AMER. 8. UNION, 

8. SOOFIELD, No. 8 and 10 Bible House, N. Y. 


SPECIAL, TO TEACHERS! 


We will send the beautiful CHRISTMAS 


WIDE AWAKE, 


as soon as ready, free to all Teachers who 
will at once forward us their address 
and at the same time send us the name 
of some active person in their vicinity 
who might solicit subscriptions for our 
magazines. 


D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, 
24 32 Franklin St., BOSTON, MASS. 


THE RAINDROP. 


A Monthly M ine of entertaining reading for 
oung people. This is a handsome quarto m ne of 
ie pages, printed in large clear type. The language is 
so plain, simple, and direct, that even the youngest 
er can readily understand it. Even grown-up peo- 

ple find it very pleasant reading. On account of the 
simple and easy language, free from all involved con- 
structions, it is especially adapted to the use of deaf- 
mutes, A fine plate of the Manual Alphabet used by 
mutes is on one of the covers. The subject-matter con- 
sists entirely of stories, and nothing of a transient na- 


‘| ture is inserted. It is just such a magazine as all intel- 


ent and cultivated people would like to place in the 
Tends of their children. Those subscribing are sure to 
get the full value of their money. Terms, $1.00 a 

ear. Send for aspecimen number. Address THE 
RAINDROP, Turtle Creek, Allegheny 00., Pa. 235 p 


OBINSONTAN CALENDARS for CHRISTIAN ERA 

- from the year 1 to 2600, with Equation and Interest 
Tables. Indispensable to book-keepers, school teach- 
ers, etc.; useful and interesting for the home. Prices, 
50 cts. and 25 cts,, according to binding, ete. Mailed on 
receipt of and 3-ct. stamp. Endorsed jour- 
nal. 5 .W. ROBINSON, Author, etc., 64 Federal St. Boston. 


W*- ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
16 HAWLEY STREET, Boston. 


For circular or information, address F. B. Snow. 


BUFFORD'S CHRISTMAS NOVELTIES. 


An unusually large and beautiful assortment of 
CHRISTMAS AND NEW-YERAR CARDS. 
Christmas Panels, Christmas Transparencies, 
Ladies’ Christmas Calendars, 
Rheot. ngraving and German Transparencies, 
Cabinet, and Panel Chromos, 
unday ay-School Rewards 
Society and School Diplomas. 
For sale by all the leading stationers. Extra induce- 
ments to teachers and agents. 
J. H. BUFFORD'S SONS, Manufact’g Pubs., 
Established 1830. (247 tf) Boston, MAss, 
‘BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY 0O., 
15 Bromfield Street. 
JOHN A. BOYLE, Manager. 


New-England Depository | ¢/ucational Goods 
Educational Publications AND 
Teachers’ ‘’Wants’’ 


OF 
Cowperthwalt & Oo., 
Philadelphia, Pa. A SPEOIALTY. 


CHAS. DESILVER & SONS, 
1701 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, publishers of 


Interlinear Classics. 


« We do amiss to spend seven or eight poame merel 
scraping together so much miserable Latin and Gree 
as might be learned otherwise easily and delightfully 
in one vear.’’—Milton. 

Virgil, Owsar, Horace, Cicero, Sallust, Ovid, Ju- 
venal, and Livy, each, $2.25. Homer’s Iliad, Gospel 
St. John, and Yenophon’s Anabasis, each, $2.75. 

Clark’s Practical and P ssive Latin Grammar ; 
adapted to the Interlinear Series of Classics, and to 
all other systems. Price, $1.50. ‘ 

Sargent’s Standard Speakers, Frost’s American 
Speakers, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s School 

istories, Manesca’s French Series, etc. 


cH Sample es Interlinears free. Send for 


terms and 
JOHN W. ; 
24 NEW YORK. 
STANDARD PUBLICATIONS. 


Dickens’s Complete Works, vols., $22.50 
Kunight’s Mistery of Englend,8 “ 10.00 
Macaulay's Mist. of England, 5 “ 5.00 
Rellin’s Ancient History, 44 6.00 
Plutarch’s Lives, . tees 4.50 
Taine’s English Literature, 1 “ 1.50 
Schmitz’s Ancient History, 1 « 1.25 


Full Descriptive Catalogue mailed on application. 


Valuable Text - Books. 
Send for Circulars and Prices of 
Cumnock’s Choice Beadings. 
Whipple’s Animal Analysis. 
©ox’s Tales of Ancient Greece. 
Kirkland’s Shert History of France. 
Jordan’s Manual of the Vertebrates. 
Mason & Lalor’s Primer of Polit. Economy. 
Address JANSEN, MoCLURG & CO., 
117 and 119 State St., Chicago. 


PHILLIPS & HUNT, 
9 Have Just Issued 
Church History Stories, By EMMA LESsLix. 12mo, 
each $1.50. 3 new volumes, illustrated and bound to 
match the former volumes: 
CONRAD. A Tale of Wiclif and Bohemia. 
MARGARETHE. A Tale of the 16th Century. 
CECILY. A Tale of the English Reformation. 
Mordecal’s Tenants, By . A. D. WALKER, 
TIllus., 16mo, 75 cte, 
The Young Folks of Renfrew. By Miss M. ELLEN 
TANYHILL, A.M. Illus, 16mo, $1.00, 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., Phiiadeipnia. 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Wertliake’s Hew to Write Letters. 
Westiake’s Common Schoo! Literature. 
Lleyd’s Literature for Little Folks. 
Raub’s Normal Spellers. 
Fewsntith’s English Grammars. 
Pelten’s Unrivaled Outline Maps. 
Sheppard’s Constitution. 
Peterson’s Science. 


D. VAN NOSTRAND, 


23 Murray St. New York. 
THE THEORY OF STRAINS 


in Girders, and similar structures, with observations 
on the Application of Theory to ce, and tables of 
the strength and other properties of materials; by B. 
A. Stoney, M.A. New edition, enlarged and revised; 
large 8vo, cloth, $12.50. 245 


R. WORTHINGTON’S NEW BOOKS. 
THOU AND I: WITH OTHER POEMS. By TuxoporRE 
TILTON. With Steel Portrait by Ritchie. 1 vol., 
12mo, cloth extra, gilt top; $1.75. 
MR, PROCTOR’S NEW BOOR, 
ROUGH WAYS MADE SMOOTH. By RicHarp A. Proc- 
TOR, 1 -vol., 12mo, cloth; $2.25. 
PAPYRUS LEAVES: With contributions by Lonere.- 
LOW, LOWELL, and others. Quarto, cl., full gilt; $5. 


244 R. WORTHINGTON, 750 Broadway, N. Y. 


247 eow 


The Free School-System of the 
United States. 


By FRANCIS ADAMS,. 
Secretary of the National Education League. 
A BOOK Price......... 

Address 


F. B. SNOW, 
NEEDS. 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


a week in your own town. Terms and $5 outfit 


| | 
equipped. Furnishes best of instruction. 
| / LEAVENWORTH, A.M., Prin., Worcester, Maas, | 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
LATEST Jansen, McClurg 
7 
‘ 
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NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Publishers. 


D. APPLETON & OO., 
549 and 551 Broadway, .. . New York. 


Appleton’s Readers. Published last summer. 
Adopted in several Sinton, and of torr: 
By teachers, for teachers. Complete in five books. 

— — 
Beautifully illustrated. Save a speller. Carefully 
ed. Present a plain, sensible system. Aid the 
teacher. Interest the pupil. Develop thought and 
expression. Contain excellent selections of pieces. 
Good paper. Durable binding. Cheap. Set for ex- 
amination sent prepaid for $1.30. 


W. HAZEN, Ag’t for New-England, 
6 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


J. H. BUTLER & 00., 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


POPULAR TEXT-BOOKS. 
Latin and English Series. 
By PROF. WM. BINGHAM. 
Now Latin Gremmar. 

Bingham’s New Latin Reader. 


ingham’s Cxsar’s Commentaries. 
H Bingham’s Latin Pros Prose Composition. 


246 b 


A. S. BARNES & CO. 


Publishers of the 


National Series of Standard Text-Books, 
Comprising over 400 Volumes. 
The National Teachers’ Library. 
Strictly professional books for Teachers. 


Barnes’ Educational Monthly. 
le free ers. liberal 


ta Send for descriptive Catalogue. 

Warehouse, 111 and 113 William St, NEW YORK. 
General Agent for New England, 

M. CABLE, 39 Bromfield 8t., Boston. 


CLAXTON, REMSEN & HAFFELFINGER 
624, 626, and 628 Market Street, Philadelphia, Penn., 


PUBLISHERS OF 


Labbertons Historical Series. 

Brooks’ Classics. 

pee’s English Literature. 
te’s Astronomy. 

Roth's Short Latin Grammar. 

Roth’s Short Geography and Chart 

Diehl’s Choice Reading Series. 

Walker's Blements of Grammar. 

Crooks & Shem’s New Latin-English 

Hay’s Every-Day Reasoning. 

*.* For terms and other information, a Be 
Publishers. 


CLARK & MAYNARD, New York, 


nderson’s Histories Mist’! Beaders; 
Thomsen’ Ne and Algebra; 
Keetel’s Frene ourse i 
Reed and il "= G Lessons in Eng- 


hison’ and Hy 


GREENLEAF’S NEW ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA, 
Examination Pro 


Revised, 1879, College 


NEW UNIVERSITY ALGEBRA. 
By WEBSTER WELLS, of Boston University. 


For information, address the Publish rs. 
8. E. BEEDE, Keokuk, Ia.; O. LEACH, N.Y., Agts. 


NES BROTHERS & 
CINCINNATI, P CHI 
The Inductive Beries of Arithmetic. — 
Wm. J. Milne, A.M., Principal State Normal Schoo 
Geneseo, New York. This series embraces a 
course in Arithmetic, in two books. They ate on the 
inductive and unite oral Arithmetic 


of style; U 
e; 
d low price. 
le ecu and low 
Patent Dra Tablets. —A 
complete coarse in seven books. The 
gurface, their size and com 


a soli 

, their novel 
their practi of ‘ 
place te of all other draw- 


A NEW CALCULUS, 
By W. E. BYERLY, of Harvard Untversity. 


It embodies the results of the author’s teaching at 
Cornell and Harvard, and is intended for a text-book, 
and not for an exhaustive treatise. 


Its peculiarities are the rous use of the Doctrine 
of Limits; the early introduction of a few simple for- 
mulas and methods for integrating; an elaborate treat- 
ment for the use infinitesimals in pure 
and the attempt to excite and keep up the interest ot 
the student by ug in throughout whole book, 
and not merely at the end, numerous applications to 


Practical Problems in Geometry and Mechanics. 
Mailing Price, $2.30. 


CINN & HEATH, Publishers, 
13 Tremont PI1., 20 Bond St., 46 Madison 8t., 
BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


COWPERTHWAIT & Co. 


628 and 630 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


PUBLISHERS OF 
MONROE'S Readers & Spellers. | 15 Bromfield St 
MONROE'S Reading Charts. BOSTON. 
MONROE'S Vocal Gymnastics. 
WARREN'S New Geographies. 
GREENE'S New Grammars. 142 Grand St. 
HAGAR'S Methematics. NEW YORK. 
BERARD’S New U. S. History. 
GOODRICH'S Child's History. 
ROYSE’S American Literature. preg 
APPLETON'S Young Chemist. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Publish Franklin 8q., NEW YORK, 


ROLFE’S SHAKESPEARE. 
Much Ado About Nothing. Twelfth Ni 
Merchant of Venice. Winter’s T. 
Midsummer Night’s Dream. Julius Cesar. 
Romeo and Juliet. Macbeth. 
As You Like It. Hamiet. 
enry the » 
King Richard the Second 
From LARKIN DUNTON, of Normal 
School, Boston.—“ I have had occasion examine the 


edition of Shakespeare em by Mr. Rolfe and pub- 
lished by the Sem, ane consider it the best for 
school use of any with which I am acquainted.” 

For copies for examination, and supplies for  ~ ae 


tion, A. x New. 
246 1 Franklin OSTON, 
MERICAN | M8. of 
With Biographical Sketches; and Hotes 
plaining ¢ be personal allusions. 16mo, 


the 


pages, $1.25. 

An admirable text-book. In the hands of intelligent 
teachers it must be in the highest degree interesting to 
pupils in high and grammar schools, ,y and 
academies, and exceedingly useful in fostering. and 
directing the taste of young ns for the best Ameri- 
ican poetry, and for all literature. 
~ Correspondence with Teachers invited. 


HOUGHTON, OSGOOD & 0O., Publishers, Boston. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, 
TAYLOR & CO., 


NEW YORK, 


PUBLISH 
Robinson's Shorter Course in Math.; 
Townsend's Shorter Course in Governm’'t, 
White's Industrial Drawing; 
Swinton's Outlines of History 
Swinton's Word Book Series 
Dana’s Geological Story; 
Spencerian Penmanship 
Swinton’s Geographies; 
Webster's Dictionaries ; 

Gray's Botanies; &c., &c., &c. 


For New-England 


0. B. DAMON, 
26 Matic Street, Boston. 


SHELDON & CO., 
NEW YORE, 


Publish the following new and attractive School Books: 


ms added.| Olmey’s Arithmetics, 


(A fall Common School course in two books.) 
@Olney’s Algebras and Higher 
Pattersen’s Speliers. 

Celten’s New Geo ies. 
Shaw’s English Literature. 
Lessing’s Outline of U. 8. Mistery. 
Heoocker’s New Physiology. 

JUST PUBLISHED. 

very’s Elements of Natural Phi ° 
Hill's Elem. of Bhetoric and C 
Elements of 


oductory Prices Greatly Reduced. 
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POTTER, AINSWORTH & 00., 


Publishers of $5 and 37 Park Pl., New York. 
Payson, Dunton & Scribner’s Boeks. 
Payson, D. &.S.’s raring Beries hort Course. 
Bartholemew’s Drawin 

Dinsmere’s Graded Spe Blanks. 
Greene’s Graded ae lanks. 


'» Specimen pages and terms mailed to any address. 


PHILADELPHR 
Invite attention to the following Educational Works 
published by them: 
at|Cutter’s Series of Physiologies. 
Sanford’s Analytical Arithmetics. 


Sanford’s Elementary Algebra. 
Haldeman’s mology. 
Chauvenet’s Mathematical Series. 


Worcester’s Dictionaries. 

Atwater’s Elementary Logic. 

Leed's History of the United States. 
Derry’s History of the United States. 
Wickersham’s Educational Works. 
Long’s Primary Grammar. 

Schmitz’s German Grammar. 
Walker's Science of Wealth. 


Liberal rates for Examination and Introduction. 
Descriptive Circulars sent on application. 245 2z 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S 


SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS: 
Lessonsin Elem. Physiology, $1. 50 
ed & Martin’s Elem. Biclogy, 

in Elem. Chemistry, 1.50 
Sense Juanier Course of Pr. Chemistry, 1.35 
Jevon’s Elementary Lessons in Logic, 1.35 
Stewart's Lessens in Elem. Physics, 
Leckyer’s Elem. in 1.75 


154 zz 22 Bona 8 Street, t Mer w York. 


THOS. NELSON & SON, 
42 Bleecker St., NEW YORK. 
A of 


In a es of Biographical Ww. F. 
Collier, LL.D. 12mo, $1.75. BY 


of England. 


Outlines of General History. 
By W. F. Collier, LL.D, 12mo, cloth ........$1.50. 


The Great Events of History, 
From he Christian Era till the 
Present . F. Collier, LL.D. 12mo, 
The Royal School Series of Readers. 
Oxford Sunday-School Teachers’ Bibles. 
Send for Catalogues. 158 tf 


PORTER & COATES, 


Southwest Corner of Ninth and Chestnut Streets, 


PHILADELPHIA, 
PUBLISH 
Reaub’s Normal 
be 
Fourth 
“ ‘“ Fifth “ 
Raub’s Arithmetic. 
. om 
Buckwalter’s Speller (new 
Comprehensive ‘‘ (new). 


erhe ow na 

rown’s mentary Algebra. 
Sharpless’s 


sar Descriptive Catalogue se sent on application. 


L. PRANG & 00., 


Art AnD EpvcatTionaL PuBLISHERs, 


286 Roxbury St, BOSTON, 
Publishers of the system of Industrial Dra 


for public schools by ProFr. WALTER SMITH, 
eral supervisor of Dra’ in the Boston Public 
Echools, and State Director of Art-Education in Mass, 


The American Drawing Medels for the use 
classes, and schools of art 


Drawing Materials. 


Animals an ts represented 
colors, and arranged ‘or instruction with object- 


WILLIAM WARE & CO., 


47 Franklin St., Boston. 


NEW BOOKS. 


The Franklin Arithmeti 
Edwin P. M., of English 
h-school, Bosto A. Walton, A.M., 
or Walton's Arithmet’l Tables,etc. 
The Mieeric System of Weights and Mease- 
ures. Seaver & Walton. 


Weorcester’s New Spelling - Books. 


J.B. LIPPINOOTT & Publishers 


. F. Collier, LL.D, Crown 8vo, cloth..$3.50. | 


Correspondence solicited. 223 


Vol. X.—No. 20. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS’ 
Educational Publications. 
Guyot’s New 
"Guyot's Wall Maps, 
Sheldon’s New Readers, 
Felter’s New Arithmetics, 
Cooley's Physics, 


mney’s Zoologies, 
end, mang valuable Grammar and High-school Text- 


For information and terms of introduction, call upon 
address 


or 
WILLIAM F. WHITTEMORE, 
New-England Agent, 
180 23 Hawley Street, Besten. 


TAINTOR BROS., MERRILL & CO. 
758 Broadway, New York. 


School Music Books. 


‘oo | THE SONC SHEAF, 


A new collection of Vocal Music wy in One, 
Two, Three, and Four Parts; with omplete 
Elementary Course. 
Sample Copy by Mail........Fitty Cents, 
HAPPY HOURS, 
A popular collection of Songs, with Brief Ele- 


Sample by Mail............ 
SONCS OF YALE. 
16mo, $1.00, 
Address the Publishers, as above. 223 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 
PUBLISH w York. 
art’s German Classics for Student. 
(4 vols. ready $1.00 and $1.25 
of Atlases seo G4 75e. to $20 
The 30 vols.). 
The Advanced Science Serta tl vols.) 4.38 
Putnam’s World’s Progress. 4.50 
Godwin’s Cyclo. of Biography, 5.00 
Brackett’s Poetry for Home and School, 1.25 
Gombert’s French Classics. Per vol., 


-50 
Leffingwell’s Classic Schools, 1 
Klemm/’s ane und Schule, 1, 
Day’s Psychology, Ethics, Hsthetics,and Logic 
Sturtevant’s Economics. 
Bascom’s Psychology, English Literature, etc. 
Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on application 
one B. TOWLE, 
ashington St., Boston, 
329 Educational Agent for New England. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING 
19 Murray Street, New York, 
PUBLISH 


and Grammars. 
Vennble’s Arithmetics, bra, Geometry. 


Johnston & Browne's E Litera 
DeVere’s French (4) 100 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 
Have Lately Published 23 Hawley St., Boston, 
BRADBURY’S EATON’S PRACTICAL ARITHMETIO. 

With new and fresh Examples for oral and written 

b+ wie and the omission from the main book of every 

not used in practical life. The Metric Weights 
easures are i next to U. 8. Money and 

Decimals and are illustrated from drawings made 

of the exact size from the wevernment standards. 

Sent for examination on receipt of 40 cts. Metric 

pages on receipt of 3-ct. stamp. 


8 
With numerous maps and 
Sent for examination on receipt of 40 cts. 
MUSICAL GUIDE 
‘or ungraded, and graded schools. Sent for 30 cts. 


plication. 80- 
licited. as above ; 
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THOMAS H. BUSH, 4 
70 Block, icago. 


The Elegant New Edition of 


RUSKIN'S MODERN PAINTERS, 


Containing all the Plates and Wood-cuts of the 
original London edition. 


5 vols. 8vo. 


Price in Green Cloth Extra, . . . . 
“ Half Calf “ 


$30.00 
35.00 
40.00 


To all who engage to take the four vol- 
umes of Ruskin’s principal work, viz., “Stones of 
Venice” and “ Seven Lamps,” the the | price will be $5 per 


set less. 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, 


246 15 Astor Place, NEW YORK. 


Publishers of the 


Beolectic Geographies, 
Harvey's 
Penmanship, 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., 


- CINCINNATI and NEW YORK, 


Eclectic Educational Series. 


THE ECLECTIC SERIES INCLUDES 
Venable’s U. 8S. His 
Thalh 


tory, 
eimer’s Historical Series, 
Norton’s Physics and Chemistry, 
Andrews'’s Manual of Constitution, 


Hepburn's En Rhetoric, 
M and Manners, 


MORE LARGELY USED PUBLIC AND SCHOOLS THAN 
NY OTHER SERIES 


Descriptive and Price-List on application. 
M. W. TEWKSBURY, New-England Agent, 8 Hawley St., Boston, 


| | 
j 
| 
| | 
| — 
SMITH’S ENGLISH GRAMMAR. | 
New Edition, with Analysis. 
Intreduction Price, 36 cts; Exchange Price, 20 cts. 
Address WHITTEMORE, 
— | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Prang’s American Chromos. 
Harvey's Readers, 
BRidpath’s Histories of the United States Harvey's Spellers, 
embraces the following points of superiority: Accuracy White's Arithmetics, 
\ 
a A. MANSON, 82 Boston. 
- 
a 
i ot 
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